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THE PURY FAMILY, Xe. 
(Contin ued from p- 45.) 

Alderman Pury was descended from a family 
which appears to have been already settled in 
Gloucester in the reign of Henry VII. In 1506 
one Walter Pury gave 201. a year to the poor of 
the parish of St. Mary de Crypt, in which parish 
the family lived, and where most of them are 
buried. Thomas Pury, mercer, was sheriff of the 
city in 1541 and mayor in 1550, and again in 
1560. He died April, 1580, and is buried in the 
chancel of the church of St. Mary de Crypt, where 
there is a monument to his memory, with arms 
and a long Latin inscription signifying that he 
was son and heir to William Pury, younger brother 
to John Pury, of Cokeham, in the county of Berks, 
Esq., by his wife, the sister and co-heiress of 
John Cooke, Esq., four times mayor of the city. 
It also states that he was connected by marriage 
with Sir William Danvers, Kt., one of the Jus- 
tices of the Common Pleas under Henry VIL, 
and with Richard Pates, who was Recorder of 
Gloucester and member for the city tempore Mary 
and Elizabeth. Another monument in the same 
church to the memory of Alderman Pury describes 
him as “nuper Major hujus civitatis Glocestrix, 
filius Gualteri, filii Thome Pury Armigeri, juxta 
inhumati,” so that the alderman was grandson of 
Thomas Pury above mentioned. It is probable 


that in early life he was engaged in trade or manu- 
facture, as was by no means uncommon in those 
days with members of good families, but he was 
afterwards “of the profession of the law.” The 
old Royalist pamphlet, entitled The Mystery of the 
Good Old Cause, says that he was “ first a weaver 
in Gloucester, then an ignorant country solicitor” ; 
but no more credence is to be given to the scandal 
of the Royalists under Charles IT. than to that of 
the Puritans under Oliver Cromwell. Whatever 
he was, he had become a man of mark in his 
native city, for he was sheriff in 1626 and a 
successful candidate at the election March 24, 
1639-40, when he was elected (to the Long 
Parliament) in preference to William Singleton, 
who had been a popular mayor and also a 
former member, and William Lenthall, the Re- 
corder, afterwards better known as “ Speaker 
Lenthall,” who appears to have resented his defeat, 
since in an undated and unpublished letter, 
written many years after, and when he was again 
a candidate, he says:—“I have noe assurance of 
Electid there, it being wth mighty hand and much 
power labored against me. Only this I can say, if 
they chewse me not I shall disdayne to beare the 
name of Recorder amongst them.” 

There is a long and interesting letter calendared 
in the last publication of State Papers, 1639-40 
(Domestic), written from the bishop’s palace at 
Gloucester on March 24, 1639-40, the day of the 
election, by John Allibonel to Peter Heylin, from 
which it would seem as if Pury had some Quaker 
tendencies, for, describing the candidates, he men- 
tions Pury, and says, “ Whom nothing has so 
much endeared as his irreverence in God’s house, 
sitting covered when all the rest sit bare, whose 
cause is earnestly presented by the aforesaid 
Nelmes and Edwards,” previously described by him 
as “ strong and rank Puritans.” Mr. Webb, in his 
admirable introduction to the Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis, says: “He had raised himself into notice 
by his talents and industry, and was possessed of 
considerable influence amongst the citizens. In 
the House he zealously pressed every innovation 
of Church and State, and, being a speaker of some 
ability and a man of business, was frequently en- 
gaged in their numerous committees.” When the 
Act for publishing scandalous clergymen and others 
passed, March 10, 1641, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for carrying it into execution in 
the city and county of Gloucester (Husband’s 
Ordinances), Like Sir Simonds D’Ewes, May, 
and Burton, he took notes of the proceedings in 
the Long Parliament, and these existed until a 
recent period, but cannot now be found, and are 
believed to have been destroyed. On Noy. 30, 
1641, he moved that the famous Dr. Chilling- 
worth should be brought to the bar of the House 
for having said that some members of the House 
were guilty of treason, and that they should be 
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accused within a day or two; whereupon it was and expressing of their love & care of us, but really 
ordered that the serjeant’s deputy should bring | intending 
him forthwith to the House, and if he should dete’ 3, irom 0 Captain of trees 
refuse to come, that he should apprehend him as | the king's army to Mr. Alderman Pury, one of the oe 
a delinquent and bring him (D’Ewes’s Journals, | gesses of the Parliament for this city, full of persuasive 
Nov. 30, 1641). Mr. Webb says :—“ He was in | oratory for the yeelding up of this city, with great pro- 


determined hostility to the king, and on the | ™!*¢8 as heretofore of preferment, and braggs of the 
‘+ greatness of the army that was then on their march 


approach of danger hastened down to Gloucester, | Coming against us...but Mr. Alderman Pury (whose 
where himself and his son held military commands, | fidelity is sufficiently known to be so firm to the Paria. 
and proved themselves amongst the most resolute | ment that it is not to be shaken by promises or threats) 
defenders of the city.” He was a deputy lieutenant thinking it not worthy of, so necordingly sent no answer,” 
for the city, and in 1642 was appointed to com- —aee this letter in full, Fosbrooke, pp. 81-82. 
municate with the Earl of Essex, who was then When the king was advancing some were 
engaged at Worcester in settling the militia. He | W@vering, and Mr. Webb says :— 
was also in communication with Waller during the |“ There is good ground for believing that Pury and 
latter’s visit to Gloucester in June, 1643 (see a - wap aan aes ms a return towards 
very, gontlewanly etter, from ‘Waller to Lary | the other for both the mares 
Scudamore, Hist. Intro. Bib. Glo.). and the latter upon his ancient service and allegiance.” 
_ Certainly some stout hearts were needed at that Alderman Pury and his son signed the reply to 
time, for the condition of the city and the garrison | the king, refusing to surrender the city except 
was very low, and neither the citizens nor the | « as his Majesty’s command should be signified 
soldiers appear to have much relished the prospect by both honeen of Pasiinment”: end Me Wah 
of a siege. Amongst the Tanner MSS. in the | thinks that “many historical conjectures have 
Bodleian are some unpublished letters written | heen more groundless than that Pury was greatly 
before and after the siege, some of which have instrumental to all the consequences that awaited 
been copied for me by my good friend Kyffin Charles and the kingdom.” z. da. P. 
Lenthall, the Recorder of Woodstock, and which — 

| For particulars of Thomas Pury, Rector of Beverston, 
give a very graphic picture of the state of things | 1563-1617, see pp. 149-159 of Dursley aud its Neighbour. 
under which, nevertheless, in defence of their | hood, by Rev. J. H. Blunt.—Ep.] : 
liberties, Pury and his compatriots determined to (To be continued.) 
resist their sovereign. In a letter to Mr. Speaker a 
Lenthall, dated from Gloucester, July 29, 1643, ee 
Col. Massie (so he spells his name) complains bit- | MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND GIBBON 
terly of the privations of the garrison, and says :— 


THE HISTORIAN, 
“ Alderman Pury and some few of y° citizens I dare 


I came lately across an interesting specimen of 
say are still cordiall to us, but I fear 10 for one to en- private printing in Magdalen College library, and 
clyne the other way of the rest, w'ch I aee by the fayl- | a note of it may be acceptable to some of your 
ng to amend and our readers. A small quarto tract of forty-four pages 
works, yet neither they nor y* country since Bristoll’s : di at 

losse yeald any obedience unto my warrants, and for — printed ry, the Rev mes Hurdis, D.D., at 
lack of force of our owne well paid and cared for, I am | * , ae 
enforced to doe as I can, not as I would.” he title of it is:— 

On the same day the officers of the garrison| .“A.| Word or Two | in Vindication | of | the Univer- 
i Magdalen College | in Particular, 
addressed a most urgent letter to the same effect sity of Oxford, | andof | Magdalen College | in Partic 


‘ 


| from the | Posthumous Aspersions | of | Mr. Gibbon. 


a small press of His own at Cowley, near Oxford. 


Sneaker. “fi ses of Par- 

to the Speaker, “for the most noble hous« of ur Nulla mibi, inquam, 

liament these—Haste, Haste : post Haste.” This Religio est. 

is signed by Massie and thirteen officers, including At mi; sum paulo infirmior; unus 
Alderman Pury and his son ; and in the margin, Multorum; ignosces.’ Hor. 


by way of postscript, Massie writes :— The name of Hurdis is now unknown to the 
“The Treasure of this Citty is co exhausted that no | general reader, but he was known as the Sussex 
more money can be raysed either to pay my Lo. Stam-| poet in his day. He was a friend and corre- 
ford’s Regim* or Collon' Stephen's, but we both ioyntly spondent of the poet Cowper. The author of The 
are in great necessity, & both looke for Reliefe w'out Task looked over some of his writings and gave 
weh neither can possibly subsist. Epw. Massie.” 
Nevertheless Pury and hi ty held out i his imprimatur. The first edition of Hurdis’s 
ike ad out, and | joetry was printed at his private press at Cowley 
threats, and promises. |}. himself and his sisters, but after his death all 
wey : 4 Town Clerk of Gloucester, in his | };. poetry was published (1808) in three volumes, 
xact Ihelatvon, says :— with a large subscription, for the benefit of his two 


“ After the unexpected surrender of Bristol, the City | |: . : t : 
- sisters, W re “luced circumstances. 
of Gloucester was assaulted with severall letters, mes- | sisters, who were in reduced circumstances 
sages, & such verball solicitations by divers of the king’s 
army of no meane quality, thereby pretending our good, 


James Hurdis was the son of James Hurdis, of 
Bishopstone, in Sussex. He was born in 1763, 
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entered at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Feb. 28, 175 
was elected Demy of Magdalen, 1782, probationer 
fellow, 1786, proceeded M.A., 1787, and published 
his first poem, the Village Curate, in 1788. In 
1785 he went to the curacy of Burwash, in Sussex 
his rector being the Rev. John Courtail, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes), and here he remained for six 
years. In 1791 Hurdis was appointed to the living 
of Bishopstone ; but the loss of a favourite sister 
in the following year caused him a deep sorrow, 
ind he moved in April, 1793, with two sisters, to 
a small house at Temple Cowley, near Oxford, and 
in the same year was elected Professor of read 
inthat university. In 1797 he took the degree 
of D.D.; in 1799 he married Harriet, daughter 
of Hughes Minet, Esq., of Fulham; and on 
December 23, 1801, he died, after three days’ ill- 
ness, in his thirty-eighth year. 

It must have been during the last five years of 
his life (probably about the years 1796-97) that 
this Vindicution of Oxford and Magdalen College 
was printed by Hurdis and his sisters at their 
press at Cow ley. 

The historian Gibbon was entered at Magdalen 
College in 1752 as a Gentleman-Commoner. He 
was only at Oxford about fourteen months (half of 
which period wa vacation), and he died in 1794. 
The first edition of Gibbon’s Memoirs was brought 
out by Lord Sheffield in Aug., 1795 ; and the feel- 
ings of Hurdis were strongly roused by the false 
and unfair attacks of Gibbon on his alma mater, 
and he wrote his Vindication with warmth, in 
strong nervous English, and entirely turned the 
tables on the historian. There is one part which 
I think well worth putting on record as showing 
how solid an education was given one hundred 
years ago, at any rate in one collegce—a thing much 
doubted by those of the present day. a 
declared that he learnt nothing at colleg e because 
nothir was taught there, and “the obvious 
methods of public exercises and examinations are 
totally unknown in Magdalen College.” Hurdis 
says that even if the system was not quite the 
same when Gibbon was an undergraduate, which 
was thirty years before Hurdis’s time, still he 
ought to have known that terminal examinations 
were in existence there when he (Gibbon) wrote, 
und he gives the curriculum. Hurdis says :— 


the end of every term from his admission till he 
first degree every indivi: undergraduate of 
this college must ay ypear ¢ nu nination before 
the President, Vice-] and whatever 
Fellows may please to attend, and cannot obtain leave to 
return to his friends in any vacation till he has properly 
acquitted himself according to the following scheme :— 
ci In his vst year he must make himself a proficient, 
‘In the first term, in Sallust and the Characters of 
Theophrastus 
“In the second term, in the first six books of Virgil’s 
and the first three books of Xen »phon’s A nahasis. 
“In the third term, in the lust six books of the .Eneis 
and the last four books of the Anabasis. 


“In the fourth term, in the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, on which sacred books the persons 
examined are always called upon to produce a collection 
of observations from the best commentators 

** During his second year the undergraduate must make 
himself a proficient, 

‘In the first term, in Czesar’s Commentaries and the 
first six books of Homer's //iud 

“In the second term, in Cicero de Oratore and the 
second six books of the /liad. 

“In the third term, in Cicero de Oviciis and Dion. 
Hal, de Structura Orationis. 

“Inthe fourth term, in the Gospels of St. Luke and 

John, producing a collection of observations from 
pontine B. rs, as at the end of the first year. 

“During his third year he must make himself a 
proficient, 

“In the first term, in the first six books of Livy and 
Xenop hon’s Cyropedia. 

‘In the second term, in Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
and in Horace’s Epistles and Art of Poetry. 

“In the third term, in Cicero de Natura Deorum, and 
in the first, third, eighth, tenth, thirteenth, and four- 
teenth of Juvenal’s Sat/res. 

‘In the fourth term, in the first four Epistles of St. 
Paul, prodacing collections as before. 

* During his fourth and last year he must make him- 
self a proficient, 

“In the first term, in the first six books of the Annals 
of Tacitus and in the Electra of Sophocles. 

“In the second term, in Cicero's Orations against 
Catiline and in those for Ligarius and Arcliias, and also 
in those orations of Demosthenes which are contained 
in Mounteney’s edition. 

“Inthe third term, in the Dialogues of Plato, pub- 
lis he 1 by Dr. Forster, and in the Georgics of Virzil. 

‘In the fourth term, in the re maining ten Epistles of 
St. Paul, and the Epistles General, producing collections 
as before.” 
He adds :— 

“ The above exercises are imposed up n every student, 
of whatever denomination. He has to attend, besides, his 
tutor’s lecture once a day, and must pros duce a theme or 
declamation once a week to the dean. 

“The undergraduates were also required to attend 
three distinct lectures in every term, that is, twelve in 
a year, from three regular lecturers appointed by the 
college from the body of the fellows.” 


The whole of this Vindication is interesting, 
and the printing from the private press at Temple 
Cowley most respectable. Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Mr. Arser’s Rerrists.—The contents of Mr. 
Arber’s English Garner: Ingatherings from our 
History and —— are of the most varied 
character ; and, although I would not say with 
the alderman in the Spectator, “too many plumbs, 
and too much suet,” it is not easy to appreciate 
the conflicting flavours of this very miscellaneous 
dish. An enemy might point out that the book 
has no arrangement, and does not pretend to have 
any, even in its table of contents ; that it has no 
index; and that its first twenty-four pages, for 
instance, contain no Jess than eight incongruous 
pieces. But I am no enemy to Mr. Edward Arber. 
On the contrary, I feel, and proclaim emphatically, 
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the great and, as yet, imperfectly recognized ser- 
vices he has done for all English-speaking folk, by 
providing them with a marvellously cheap and 
most carefully edited series of reprints of many of 
our best English writers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. And therefore I am pro- 
voked, as by the shortcomings of an old friend, 
when [ find him dealing with those very centuries 
and those very writers in a way so different. For 
here, in An English Garner, we have Astrophel 
and Stella side by side with a list of carriers’ carts, 
and a bridal ballad next door to a wine merchant’s 
bill. We have explanations not only given, but 
actually bracketed in the text, of the commonest 
old words, which any one who reads his Bible 
must know ; as targets (p. 16) and to let (p. 107). 
We have the spelling modernized throughout, even 
in the lovely poems of Sidney and Spenser which 
give its chief value to the Garner, This last pro- 
ceeding may be a boon to those young persons who 
need to be taught that to wot means to know, and to 
let means to hinder; but even to them it is « fatal 
boon, for it will prevent them from ever enjoying the 
archaic charm, the genius loci, of an old edition. 
It injures the rhyme (or rather rime) too, as Mr. 
Arber himself confesses ; and, what is worse, it 
may spoil the rhythm, as it does on p. 253, where, 
by leaving out tl tein the word “ chapelets,” 
Mr. Arber has debited Spenser with a halting line. 
There is another fault which is graver still. All 
the verse in this volume is accentuated. I must 
not now occupy your space by protesting against 
the monstrous and criminal innovation of accent 
in English ; but, if any one should observe that it 
has crept securely into the later editions even of 
Tennyson, I would reply that aman like Mr. Arber, 
a skilled archwologist editing Elizabethan poets, 
is doubly bound to set his face against that vain 
and fondly invented thing. 

I have spoken out as to these blemishes, because 
some of them are the result of tendencies that have 


fil 


increased, are increasing, and ought to be dimin- 
ished, and because all of them are important in 
a work which is meant, one may presume, for 
intelligent and educated students. But let no 
one undervalue the merits of this English Garner. 
They are real, great, and novel. It is not 
only that the book exhibits industry and wide 
research, nor that it gives us, for a few shillings, 
reprints of rare or unique tracts of value and 
interest : nor even (though this is much) that it 
has brought Astrophel and Stella within the reach 
of every one. Had these poems, with Mr. Arber’s 
able and lucid introduction to them, and with 
Spenser's Elegies to boot, been issued separately 
as an “ English reprint,’ they would have been a 
joy even to those who possess the original folios, 
just as the travels and adventures of the Garner 
would have delighted us the more if they too had 


been published as a separate collection. But in | 
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spite of all its incongruities the book has one 
special and exceeding merit. The best of its 
verse and the best of its prose, taken together 
exhibit, as no other recent collection exhibits, a 
conspectus of the literary England of Elizabeth— 
a near and intimate view of that devout and 
ardent spirit, that new-found delight in the name 
and glories of their country, which the Englishmen 
of those great days felt, and had a right to feel, 
Mr. Arber promises three or four volumes of his 
Garner annually. For the sake, then, of these 
and of their readers, I trust that he will sift and 
winnow his harvest, will restore, at least to the 
poets, their spelling, and will forbear to insult 
them and us by the use of accents. Let him but 
do this, and to his future Ingatherings a hearty 
and unfaltering welcome is assured 
A. J. M. 


Temple. 


Port Royat Vivisectioy.—A_ curious 
illustration of the way in which errors arise and 
are perpetuated occurs in Principal Tulloch’s 
recent work, Pascal (Blackwood & Sons, 1878), 
On p. 176, in a note, he says :— 

“The following passage from Fontaine's Memoirs, 
quoted by Cousin (B. Pascal, p. 152), gives an interesting 
and lively glimpse of the philosophical discourses at Port 
Royal; it may not be without some application to the 
modern no less than the original Cartesian doctrine :— 
‘How many little agitations raised themselves in this 
desert touching the new opinions of M. Descartes 
There was hardly a solitary who did not talk of automata, 
To beat a dog was no longer a matter of any moment, 
The stick was laid on with the utmost indifference, and 
a creat fool was made of those who pitied the animals, 
ia if they had any feeling. They said they were only 
clockwork, and that the cries they uttered were no more 
than the noise of some little spring that had been moved, 
and that all this involved no sensation. They raised the 
poor animals upon boards by the fore paws, in order to 
dissect them while still alive, and to see the circulation 
of the blood, which was a great subject of discussion.” 
On reading this passage I felt assured that the 
original must mean “nailed by the four paws.” 
On referring to Cousin’s Pascal, second edit., 18H, 
p. 41, I found, “on élevoit par les quatre pattes.” 
This showed that four is the right translation ; but 
how to account for raised ? It occurred to me 
that élevoit might easily be a misprint for clouovt; 
and on referring to Fontaine’s Mémoires de Port- 
Royal, Utrecht, 1736, vol. ii. p. 53, I found 
accordingly, “ On clouoit de pauvres animaux sur 
des ais, par les quatre pattes.” Thus by two mis 
prints, one in French, clevoit for clouott, and one 
in English, fore for four, the meaning has been 
impaired, if not destroyed. W. B. Hopesos. 

Bonaly Tower, near Edinburgh. 


Aw Avyatysis oF Poets’ Corver.—The recent 
“poetic wedding,” as one of the morning papers 
termed it, of the son of Mr. Tennyson and the 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Locker, in Westminster 
Abbey, has set me thinking of that most celebrated 
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south transept of the great minster known to all 
men as Poets’ Corner, and I have come to the 
conclusion that this renowned corner, although 
undoubtedly one of the most interesting spots in 
the world on account of the great writers whose 
ashes lie there, is not quite so much of a Poets’ 
Corner as it is popularly supposed to be. Let me 
explain myself more clearly. The seven greatest 
ets of our country are, I presume (I name them 
in chronological order), Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth. To 
these I ought, perhaps, to add an eighth, Elizabeth 
jarrett Browning. Of these eight how many lie 
in the Abbey ?—only two, Chaucer and Spenser. 
Let us now come down a few steps in the poetic 
ladder, and mention some who, though great, are 
not quite so great as the above-mentioned monarchs 
of Parnassus—for instance, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Cowper, Keats, Coleridge. 
Of these eight again only two are in the Abbey— 
Ben Jonson and Dryden. Let me once more take 
another eight : Marvell, Cowley, Thomson, Collins, 
Goldsmith, Crabbe,Campbell, Mrs. Hemans. Only 
two of these again are in the Abbey—( ‘owley and 
Campbell. Neither do Marlowe, Beaumont, Her- 
bert, William Browne, Vaughan, Waller, Herrick, 
Shenstone, Chatterton, Hood, Moore, Southey, Leigh 
Hunt, or Keble repose in the Abbey. Perhaps I 
ought not to go to Scotland; and yet I hardly 
know why, as the writings of Burns and Scott, 
especially of the latter, are surely as much a part 
of English literature as those of Spenser or Words- 
worth. If, then, we wish to visit the last resting- 
places of Scotland’s twe greatest poets, we must 
seek them not in Westminster, but the one in 
Dumfries, the other in Dryburgh Abbey. 

I have now gone through the greater part of our 
poets of eminence, and I think that any one who 
has been kind enough to follow me up to this point 
must agree with me that, when we think of the 
multitude of England’s singing birds, it is rather 
the exception than otherwise to find a poet buried 
inthe Abbey. It is true that in Poets’ Corner are 
buried Addison, Johnson, Macaulay, and, in another 
part of the Abbey, Lord Lytton, and that all these 
more or less wrote poetry. But they were not, 
strictly speaking, poets. It is their prose writings 
that have gained them their great and lasting re- 
putation with mankind.* 

I trust that no one will suppose for a moment 
that I wish to speak depreciatingly or disrespect- 
fully of Poets’ Corner, 2 spot which must ever be 
dear to all true lovers of poetry were it for the sake 
of Edmund Spenser alone. “All I wish to point 
out is that it is curious, when we come to closely 
examine into the matter, to find that out of the 


| great number of England’s poets only a small pro- 
portion lie in the Abbey. To sum it up, four very 
eminent poets are there—Spenser, Chaucer, Ben 
Jonson, Dryden ; half-a-dozen of secondary merit— 
Cowley, Campbell, Congreve, Prior, Gay, Drayton ; 
and, finally, a few others who were perhaps not so 
much children as step-children of the Muse, and 
who lived, to use a phrase of Charles Lamb’s, in 
the suburbs of her graces. “ Non ragioniam di lor, 
ma guarda e passa.” JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Baronies or Mowpray anp Secrave.—Anent 
the revival of these two old English peerages it 
may be interesting to note the numerous baronies 
in fee to which Lord Segrave, Mowbray, and Stour- 
ton is co-heir :— 

With Lord Petre. 


1295. Furnival Abeyance 1777. 


1508, Strange om one 
1320. Luey 1368, 
1331. Talbot... 1777. 
1349. Dagworth 1359. 
1470. Howard 777. 
1509. Darcy ... ues Forfeited 1538. 


With Lord Petre and the Earl of Carlisle. 
1295. Greystock Abeyance 1569. 
1459. Dacre of Gillesland 

With Lords Arundell of Wardour and Clitford of 
Chudleigh. 

1299. Fitz-Payne 

Also to moieties of the following :— 

With Lord Petre. 


Abeyance 1354. 


1295. Giffard . Abeyance 1322.* 
Verdon ose ove 1316. 
Vith Lord Petre and the Earl of Berkeley. 

1294. Braose of Gower oad Abeyance 1326. 
With Lord Petre and the Earl of Carlisle. 

1308. Boteler of Wemme see Abeyance 1569.§ 
1275. Ferrers of Wemme 1410.$ 


With Lords Petre, Arundell, and Clifford. 

1264. Gant ... a Abeyance 1297.|| 

1322. Kerdeston 1361.4] 

To represent, even in part, such an array of dis- 
tinguished baronial houses is in itself a noble 
heritage. W. D. Pryx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

The other moiety in abeyance between the daughters 
of the late Lord Audley, Sir R. Knightley, Bart., and Sir 
B. Wrey, Bart. 

+ Co-heirs to other moiety :— Baroness Le Despencer, 
Earl of Loudoun, Lady Bertha Clifton, Lady Vict. 
Kirwan, Countess of Romney, W. Lowndes, Esq.. W. S. 
Lowndes, Esq., Duke of Buckingham, M. E. Ferrers, 
Esq., and H. T. Boultbee, Esq. 

t Representatives of other moiety unknown, but 
vested in the heirs of Bohun of Midhurst. 

§ Co-heirs to other moieties:—Lord de Clifford, Hon. 
R. Marsham, and the Earl of Albemarle. 

Other moiety between Lord de Mauley and the heirs 
of Radcliffe of Mulgrave. 

“ Other moiety between Lords Arundell and Clifford 
and the heirs (if any) of Alice Chaucer, Duchess of 


Suffolk, the presumed grand-daughter of the poet. 
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Cottect ror Ast Wepyespay.—This collect 
has in its apostrophe the words, “ Who hatest 
nothing that Thou hast made.” In the Roman 
Breviary, the great storehouse from which four- 
fifths of our service book were taken, nothing 
similar oceurs, and indeed Wheatley (Common 
Prayer, ch. v. sec. xi.) distinctly says that this 
collect was “made new at the compiling of the 
Liturgy.” The expression has always struck me 
as an odd one, and to tell the very truth, I fancied 
that it was a kind of side hit at Calvinism. But 
in reading the Soliloquies of St. Augqustine—I 
think a little read book—I have just lighted on the 
following passage : 

“Cum enim cunctis presideas, singula implens, totus 
semper ubique praesens, cunctorumque curam agens que 
crensti, queer neh slugus- 
tin’ Solute XIV, § 2. 

This seems clearly to show the origin of our prayer 
for the first day of Lent. I do not know that it 
has been pointed out before. H. Cromie. 


odisti eorum que fecistt.”""— 


Weerinc Cross.—There is a tradition at Caen 
that in one of the many troubles of her married 
life Queen Matilda went outside the gates ona 
pitiful errand to a weeping cross. In a visitation 
by the bishop early in the fifteenth century at 
Chichester there is a record of another weeping 
cross. I use the quaint rendering made by a 
capitular antiquary about a hundred years ago :— 

“That besides the paupers of the foundation [of St 
Mary’s Hospital] was used for 13 other paupers to have 
a mess of broth when the Custos was there; and if not, 
then a mess of seeded water at the North Gate, called 
Weeping Crosse.’ 


Mackenziz E. Watcorrt. 


Mueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


THe Oxrorp AND Cameripce Boat-Race, 
1829.—Who was the builder of the boat used by 
Oxford in the first Oxford and Cambridge race, 
which took place June 10, 1829? Is there any 
drawing of the boat extant? Scuuier. 


Hammowp AnD Cicero.—Hammond, on Heb. ii. 
16, quotes the following explanation of the word 
értAap paver as from Cicero In Pisonem:— 
“ Retinere ad salutem, id est, manu aut lacinia 
prehendere, ac retinere eum qui se it perditum.” 
I cannot find this passage in the Oratio In Pisonem, 
nor in any work of Cicero. Could any of your 
readers inform me where it occurs? 

Oxford. 


or Cowper Famity.—In working out 
family I am much 


Coorer 
the senior branch of this 


[5t 8. IX. Mar. 30, 


troubled with Berry’s Sussex and 


should be g1: id of help to make a correct pedigree 


of it. Berry’s account is as follows c_ 
John Cooper, of Strode, — Mary Challenor. 
in Slinfold parish. | 
Rob. C. Agnes Farn- John C., Wm. C., 3rdson, 
dest son, « if | fold. 2nd son, gu the Earls; 
Strode. | ob.sp. Cowper and the 


well-known poet. | 


| 
Ralph C., eldest—Alice, 4. and co-h. of John 
son, of Strood, Thos. burgh. son, ob. s p. 
| 
Ralph C. of=Dorothy George C., mar. and Robert Was 
Strood, el-| Michel- had issue Geo. and this the Rober 
dest son. borne. Mary, who both ob. bar. at Shnfold, 
| 8. p. Feb. 13, 10639) 
| 
| 
Thos. C., Barbara Fdaward C 
andh, bur. | Goring 
at Slinfold, bur Slin 
April 20, feld, Ang. 
1645. | 10, 1622. of G re reath am, 
| and had issue 
Ralph Henry Edward C.,—Martha Thos. Ralph Mary, 
C., el- C, 2nd bapt. July | John- bp. C.,bp. bap 
dest s. s., bur. 31, 1639, son July Nov. Aug. 
bur. Sept. bur. May | 14, 2, 12 
Au.l5, 22. 20, 1673 1642. 1643. 1634 
1639. 1652 | 


Henry C. of Stroox ‘1, only Sarah Smith. 


son. ob re 
at Slinfold, Aj "1707, | 
et. 58 


Edw. C., ma Ap. 19, Jane Weeks. Othes issue 
1694, bur. July 30, 
1725. | 

Now, this latter part must be wrong; for how 
could a man only ten years of age have a son, 
which Edward Cooper, who was burie: 1 in 1678, 
must have done if the above dates are —_ 
My belief is that Berry concocted this latte 
Henry, and that the pedigree here should be as 


follows :— 


Ralph C.—Dorothy Michelborne. 


Thos. (.,Rarbara Henry, Edwd.C, Mary. Dorothy, 
bur. Apr. | Goring bur. Sept. bur Ang. m. Th ys, 
26, 1648. | 2? 1652 10, 1622 Mill 
| | 
Ralph C. Henry C.. bur.—... Edward C., Thos Mary 
Apr. 1, 1707 | bur. 1678. Ralph. 
Fr c., bur. Jane Weeks. 


I shall be glad of any help towards a correct 
solution of this point. D. C. Etwes. 
5, The Crescent, Bedford. 


ST. ATESMEN.—In Peter Heylyn’s (0% 
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port that Prince Madoc of North Wales had 
discovered «a western continent, on which he 
settled, and the rumour that some smattering of 
Welsh had since been found there, it is added, 
“in which regard some sorry statesmen went about 
to entitle Queen Elizabeth unto the sovereignty of 
these countries.” On this statement a reply to the 
following queries is solicited :— 

1. Who were the persons here described as 
“sorry statesmen ” 

2, In what way did they “go about” or attempt 
to entitle (Queen Elizabeth to the sovereignty of 
the western continent / 

3. By what contemporary writers is the fact 
recorded ? LLALLAWG. 


“ Fortake.”—I was asking my way of a little 
girl in Dorsetshire the other day, and she said, 
“If you keep straight on, you can’t fortake your 
way.” Isthisa known word? It seems formed 
strictly after the analogy of forbear, forget, forego, 
R. E. B. 

Bournemouth. 


Tue Caste or Bisuor’s Stortrorp.—I believe 
that in 1850 the top of the mound on which the 
castle of Stortford formerly stood was uncovered, 
the foundations of the castle chambers disclosed, 
and a plan of them taken. By whom was this done? 
Has any account of the transaction ever been pub- 
lished ? J. L. G. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Democrarny.—It is said that it is proposed to 
found a chair of Demography at Moscow. What 
is the professor to teach ? A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 


or Somerset- 
saine.—In the churchyard of this parish, on the 
west side of the south porch of the church, is a 
stone altar-tomb, the inscription on which is all but 
illegible, and as it records the deaths of two per- 
sons whose burials do not appear in the Langford- 
Budville parish registers, it seems but fitting to 
lay it up in your storehouse of the past. 

The inscription is on the south side of the tomb, 
and is as follows :-— 

“Corpora bina facit thalamus genialis in unum 

Sic duo nune uno marmore tecta jacent. + 
Roger Robins, who died y* xiii. of Feb., 1667, 
and Wilmot his wife, y* xxiii. of May, 1668.” 

The parentage and arms of Roger Robins I 
should be glad to ascertain. His wife Wilmot was 
y daughter of William and Mary Blewet, of Thorn 
St. Margaret, a parish adjoining that of Langford- 
Budville. Everarp Greey, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 


Detarietp or De ta Fetp Famiiy.—I should 
feel obliged to any of your correspondents who 
Would supply some of the missing dates, localities, 


and authorities in the earlier part of the pedigree 
of “Delafield of Fieldston” in Burke’s Commoners, 
which is referred to by Mr. Greenxrietp in 
“N. & Q.,” ante, p. 194. I am especially desirous 
of learning in what part of Lancashire Hubertus de 
la Feld held lands 3 William I., and John de la 
Feld 12 Hen. I. A family of De la Felds was 
seated at Sowerby, near Halifax, temp. Ed. I, and 
as this place then formed part of the possessions 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, I infer that they were 
descended from the Hubertus referred to, who is 
said to have been one of the companions of the 
Conqueror. 

The De la Felds of the West Riding of York- 
shire bore the same arms as those of Madley, co. 
Hereford, Sable, three garbs arg. 

In Symonds’s Diary, published by the Camden 
Society, is a description of the monument of Walter 
and John Felde in Madley Church, on which was 
the kneeling figure of a knight in armour of the 
thirteenth century, his surtout embroidered with 
this coat. 

I shall be pleased to receive any information re- 
lating to the Delafields or De la Felds of an earlier 
date than the fourteenth century. 

Oscoop 

4, Grosvenor Mansions, S.W. 

“Tne Porsontnc” or Str Evseny ANprew.— 
In Reliquie Hearniane, vol. ii. p. 787, Oxford, 
1857, is recorded, 1733 :— 

“ Nov. 10. Sir Justinian Isham hath a little 4to. MS. 
on paper, which I read over yesterday, being delivered 
to me by his brother, Dr. Euseby Isham, Rector of Lin- 
coln College, being Dr. John Cotta’s opinion about the 
death of Sir Euseby Andrew. The doctor [Cotta] thus 
entitles it—My opinion at the Assizes in Northampton 
demanded in Court, touching the poysoning of Sir 
Euseby Andrew, more fully satisfied.—Signed, John 
Cotta ; and then he adds-—My evidence in open court 
delivered at the Assizes at Northampton, three several 
times upon commande.” 

Can any of your readers inform me in whose 
possession this interesting MS. now is? 

Jonn TAYtLor. 

Northampton. 


CHartes Storer, D.D., Chancellor of the 
diocese of Bristol, by will dated Aug. 3, 1827, 
left certain moneys for distribution of Bibles 
amongst the poor of the “ ancient city of Bristol.” 
Wanted his coat of arms. 

J. F. F.S.A. 

Bristol. 


Equat Use Wise Fire.—Sir W. Gull 
stated, in his examination before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on Intemperance, 
that “ One of the minor Greek poets writes thus : 
‘There is an equal use in wine and fire to the 
dwellers upon earth’” (Lords’ Reports, Aug. 14, 
1877). Which of the minor poets says this ? 

Ep. MarsHatr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(5% IX. Man, 30, 


“ Manorpeer.”—Can you furnish me with the 
probable derivation of Manorbeer, the reputed 
birthplace of Giraldus Cambrensis ? 

INQUIRER. 


Tae Waitencap Famity or SappLewortn. 
—Will some antiquary, well up in the history of 
families in the West Riding of Yorkshire, give 
what information he can respecting this family in 
that county ? Ap Fiveuis. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Manor or Mere, in- 
dexes to the Inquisitiones post mortem and other 
public records occasionally mention the above, 
coupling it with Clent and Handsworth, in the 
extreme south of the county, und others elsewhere 
held by the same owner. In one instance it occurs 
with Clent and Old Swinford, another Stafford- 
shire lordship, and Hagley, in the shire of Wor- 
cester, the latter lying in a direct line between 
those two and abutting on each. An extent in 
S Hen. LV. mentions the advowson as well as the 
seigniory of Mere, still joined with the above and 
other manors in the shires of Worcester and 
Stafford close upon them, and two in Warwick- 
shire, near Birmingham. Can any of your topo- 
graphical correspondents point out its situation 
and the parish in which it lay, possibly under 
some different name ? for Stourbridge, in Old Swin- 
ford, was then called Bedeot. There is a parish 
called Maer near Whitmore, quite in the north of 
Staffordshire. J. S. E. H. 


LixcotysuireE Torocraruy.—In Nichols’s 
edition of Fuller’s Worthies, vol. ii. p. 33, a col- 
lection of the monumental inscriptions in this 
county, by the Rev. Robert Smyth, is mentioned, 
and also collections in the library of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Joseph Banks, K.B. I wish to know where 
these two collections may be found at the present 
time. G. M. W. 


TokENs oF THE SacraMent.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information as to the 
use of tokens of the Sacrament in the English 
Church? Some old token books of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, still exist. What were the tokens? 
Were they metallic? Are any preserved ? 

We 

Beith, N.B. 


Anxcus Partanyce.—In Forfarshire the fatted 
ox killed for the Yule festivities is called a mart. 
Whence is the derivation of the word ? 


Joun CaRrRIE. 
Bolton. 


Petrus pe Nositisvs Formis.—I have an 
early engraving inscribed, in the place where one 
would expect the name or mark of the engraver, 
What engraver’s 


“Petri de Nobilibus Formis.” 


name has been thus Latinized, or can any other 
explanation be given of the inscription? I haye 
searched in vain in Bryan and Brulliot for any 
name beginning with Adel, Edel, Ethel, &. The 
subject is six nude figures of boys, of somewhat 
too large a growth to be called amoretti. One 
carries a small flag, another has his finger on his 
lip, and the remaining four have both hands 
raised, as if playing at some game. J. F. M. 


Aw Ancient Cast Leapen Corrty has been 
found under the road at Crayford, Kent, near to 
Hall Place, the reputed residence of the Black 
Prince. I send the following notice, which appears 
in a local paper, and inquire whether from such 
data the period when the person lived may be 
gathered, and whether the inference from the 
scallop shells is a fair one :— 

“On Tuesday morning last, 1s the excavators for the 
West Kent main drainage were continuing the work, 
about thirty yards exst of the gate of the Iron Church, 
and on the north side of the road, they came upon 4 
cast leaden coffin containing the remains of a female 
probably about twenty years of age, as the ‘ wisdom 
teeth ’ were not yet grown. The coffin was of cast lead, 
wider at the head than the feet, but not shaped at the 
shoulder as in modern ones. On the lid was a crossed 
line, a St. Andrew's Cross, from the centre of which pro- 
ceeded a straight line to about two-thirds of the coffin'’s 
length; then a short line at right angles to this, 
forming a foot, and two slanting lines from the extremi- 
ties of this line to the lower corners of the lid. On the 
coffin in various positions were seven scallop shells. The 
scallop shell was, it is said, the badge of a pilgrim to the 
Holy Land. Hence the suggestion that this young 
female had made such a journey.” 

Gro. Savace. 


Kixe Ataric.—Can any one inform me in 
what poem, naming the author, the burial of King 
Alaric in the river’s bed is related ? 

Where can I find the anecdotes of the chain of 


Canynge ? Ww. 
CueapLe, STarrorpsnire.—A manuscript, 


without date, but written during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, in the William Salt 
Library at Stafford, says with reference to Cheadle: 
“This ancient town seems to have been of much 
higher degree of consideration in days of yore than it is 
at present, since within memory some of the heads of 
the first families in the county have not only graced the 
election of mayor of Cheadle with their presence, but 
have actually been elected mayor in regular annual 
succession. 
Was Cheadle ever a corporate town? What is 
the origin of the name of Cheadle, which is given 
to four places in Cheshire and two in Staffordshire! 
J. INGAMELLS. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Porvtation or Rome anp THE Roman Empire 
unpER Avcustus.—According to Dollinger’s state- 
ment (Heidenthum und Judenthum, pp. 1, 3) the 
inhabitants of “ Rome under Augustus” may have 
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amounted to about two millions of people, and 
those of the Roman empire perhaps to one hundred 
How can this statement be verified ? 

H. Krens. 


willions. 

Taylorian Library, Oxford. 

West Ixpies: Barnapors.—From_ which 
ports in England did vessels sail for the West | 
Indies (Barbadoes especially) between 1590 and 
1650? Are there any lists of the ships and names 
of their passengers at either Barbadoes or at the 
English ports? and, if so, where are they to be seen 
now? Iam aware of Hotten’s book. 

C. Mason. 
8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Avtnors or Books Wantep.— 

Real | Lit Jrelund ; | or, the | Day and Night 
Scenes, | Rovings, Rambles, and Sprees, | Bulls, Blunders, 
Bodderation, and Blarney, | of | Brian Boru, Esq., | and 
his elegant friend | Sir Shawn O’Dogherty, &c. | Printed 
by B. Bensley, | Bolt Court, Fleet Street. | Published by 
Jones & Co., 3, Warwick Square; and | J. L. Marks, 
Piccadilly ; and sold by all Booksellers | and Newsmen 
in Town and Country. | 1821, HIkONDELLE. 

There is a very amusing novel which gives an account 
of the invasion of Ireland by the French under Hoche 


in 1795 or 1796. What is the name of it, also that of the 


author and publisher 1 W 
ntal Journey, intended as a Sequel to Mr. 
ugh Tt , Switzerland, and France. In 
2 vols. feap. 8vo. By Mr. Shandy. Printed for T. 
Baker, Southampton: and S. Crowder, Paternoster Row, 
London. Mbcexcrit. Frepk. Ruur. 
The Tripe Sup; About thirty or forty years ago 
there appeared in some serial a piece of poetry thus en- 
titled. Wanted the name of the serial. A. W. 


Acrnors or Qvorations WaNTED.— 
“Crying we come, 2nd groaning we must die ; 
Let us do something *twixt the groan and cry.” 
Query correctly quoted. 8S. H. ATKrss. 


Replies. 
HERALDIC: HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 
viii. 268, 379 ; ix. 79, 209.) 

I did not feel called upon to make any response 
to the remarks of Mr. SarcEnt (ante, p. 79), be- 
cause it was evident that one who was not convinced 
by the facts stated by mein a respectable and well- 
known journal, mysteriously designated by him as 
“somewhere,” would not be open to conviction, let 
any additional evidence be what it might. If any 
one is curious on the subject, he will find my 
paper in the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Regist r, vol. xx. (1866), pp. 355-367, copies 
of which will be found at the British Museum, 
and elsewhere in London. By every statement in 
that paper I still stand. 

Now that a veritable descendant of Governor 
Hutchinson, and “the eldest representative in 
England of Edward Hutchinson of Alford,” has 


entered the lists, I feel bound to defend my own 


position, and at the same time expose the utter 
baselessness of his. I shall not require very much 
space, because my arguments will take the shape 


of incontestable facts, and facts may well be allowed 


to speak for themselves. 

Mr. P. O. Hutcutyson very wisely admits that 
he has not proved Edward Hutchinson of Alford, 
who was buried there Feb. 14, 1631-2, to have 
been the next heir of Edward Hutchinson of 
Wykeham Abbey, in Yorkshire, who had the grant 
of arms in 1581, but it is evident that he thinks 
he was. He does not contend that “the two 
Edwards are one and the same person,” but declares 
that “it is hard to escape the inference that the 
one at Alford was the son or grandson of the one 
at Wickham.” He may escape that inference very 
easily. He could have escaped it if he had ever 
taken the pains to consult authorities so well 
known as the Heraldic Visitations of Yorkshire, 
when he would have discovered that the eldest son 
of Edward Hutchinson of Wykeham Abbey was 
only eleven years old in 1584, just two years before 
the baptism of the first child of Edward Hutchinson 
of Alford. This of course disposes at once of the 
theory that the latter was either son or grandson 
of the former. When Edward Hutchinson of 
Wykeham made his will on Feb. 20, 1590-1, a 
fact of which Mr. Hurcnixson appears wholly 
unconscious, all his children, by his own decla- 
ration, were still minors; and yet by that time 
Edward Hutchinson of Alford was the father of at 
least three children. 

It will be seen therefore that, instead of one of 
these Edwards being the descendant of the other, 
they were contemporaries in early life, although 
one outlived the other more than forty years. 
Hence, as the arms granted to Edward Hutchin- 
son of Wykeham, in 1581, were confirmed to him 
and his descendants, any claim to them by the 
descendants of Edward Hutchinson of Alford is 
simply absurd and not worth considering. 

The immediate ancestors of Edward Hutchinson 
of Alford are perfectly well known, not a link in 
the chain of evidence being wanting, as will be 
seen by referring to my paper already quoted, in 
which all the details are set forth. The Christian 


} name of his grandfather has not been ascertained, 


but it is certain, from the wills of the family, that 
he left four sons and one daughter. One of the 
sons, Christopher, was a clergyman, becoming the 
incumbent of South Leasingham, in Lincolnshire, 
in 1522, and of Scremby in the same county in 
1526, and dying in 1556. Another son, William, 
was 2 respectable tanner in the city of Lincoln, 
and rose to be sheriff of that city in 1541, alder- 
man in 1545, and finally mayor in 1552. He died 
in 1556-7. The daughter, Alice, married James 
Remington, who described himself in his will as a 
husbandman.” 
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The youngest son, John Hutchinson, was appren- 
ticed in Lincoln, Sept. 23, 1529, to Edward Atkin- 
son, a glover of that city. He was also one of the 
“wood apprentices,” for, like his elder brother, he 
subsequently occupied the minor civic posts, and 

; was eventually twice mayor of Lincoln—in 1556 
and 1564. He died during his second mayoralty, 
on May 24, 1565, and was buried in the church of 
St. Mary-le-Wigford. He had eight children, none 
of whom need a us except his fifth and 
_——_ son, Edward, who was apprenticed, May 

, 1577, to Edmund Knight, alderman and mercer 
a Lincoln. He was constantly named in the wills 
of the family, and was executor of that of his cousin 
Christopher (son of his uncle William) in 1592, 
when he was described as of Alford, and a mercer. 
He is thus perfectly identified as the Edward 
Hutchinson of Alford who was father of William 
Hutchinson, the early emigrant to New England, 
and ancestor of Governor Hutchinson. 

Taking the antecedents of his family into con- 
sideration, what are the probabilities of their de- 
scent from any heraldic family of the name? I 
leave this question to be answered by any one who 
chooses to take the trouble. 

Mr. Hurcuinson admits that his ancestor Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson and his descendants, himself 
included, used and still use the precise arms which 
were granted to Edward Hutchinson of Wykeham 
and his descendants in 1581. But, as it has been 
shown that they were not, and could by no possi- 
bility have been, his descendants, what becomes of 
their right soto usethem? Toavoid ti is difficulty 
he appears to intimate that the governor’s right to 
arms is unimpeachable, and that probably the 
Wykeham branch derived their right through some 
connexion with his line! That suggestion may go 
for what it is worth. But, as it may be deemed 
extremely valuable by some persons, I will now 
present them with another fact, of which they also 
seem unconscious, viz. that, when the heralds 
were making their visitation of Lincolnshire, in 
1634, Thomas Hutchinson of Thedlethorpe in that 
county, who was a grandson of William Hutchin- 
son, mayor of Lincoln, already named, and there- 
fore second cousin of Edward Hutchinson of Alford, 
presented his pedigree and claimed the right to the 
well-known arms of Hutchinson. On this original 
pedigree the heralds wrote the ominous words 
“ Respited for Proof.” 

It is proper that I should say just here that the 
grant of arms to Edward Hutchinson of Wykeham 
in 1581 was not an original grant, but a confirma- 
tion. In other words, he had established his 
descent from the family bearing those arms, and 
they were confirmed to him as of right ; but the 
heralds assigned him an entirely new crest, and 
that crest belonged only to him and his descendants. 
Now if, according to the new theory, Governor 
Hutchinson and his descendants may possibly have 


had a right to the Hutchinson arms, they certainly 
had no right to the Wykeham crest, not desce nding 
from the man to whom that crest was granted, 
And yet it is precisely the crest which they did 
and do us se, and which was painted on the old vel. 
lum by which its present possessor sets such store, 
It was doubtless this coat and crest which the 
Thomas Hutchinson just mentioned, who had made 
a good match with a Fairfax, claimed, and whose 
right to which the heralds refused to recognize, His 
claim was “ respited for proof,” and that proof was 
never forthcoming. It was important to him, from 
his new connexion, to bear arms, and yet, although 
the Wykeham family was still in existence, at no 
great distance, he failed to establish his claim, 
in 1634, to any connexion with them or their 
ancestors. 

It appears to be a most difficult lesson to learn 
that there were Hutchinsons and Hutchinsons, 
i.e. those who belonged to the heraldic families 
and those who did not. But, until this lesson is 
learned, we shall no doubt find every one of the 
name claiming the arms, not because he has a 
right to them, but solely because his name is 
Hutchinson. 

One word as to the vellum painting which has 
been referred to. Mr. Hvutcninson is very con- 
fident that it is at least as old as the emivration 
of his first American ancestor, though he admits 
that the heralds to whom he showed it “ were not 
certain.” Any one who knows our dear old friend 
Mr. Planché will quite understand his indisposition 
to throw cold water on the enthusiasm of his 
client, and how he looked and acted when he said, 
“Tt may be so old, but I am not certain,” being 
actuated by his anxiety not to hurt his questioner's 
feelings and his determination not to compromise 
his official honesty. I venture to think that the 
date of this painting, and of the arms on the 
drinking cup of the governor’s father, may be 
safely fixed at quite a century later. 

I think I can readily recognize, from the florid 
description of the picture, the hi indiwork of one of 
several old acquaintances of mine who have given 
me no end of trouble during the twenty years in 
which I have been investigating the English his- 
tory of the New England settlers. Early in the 
eighteenth century there sprang up in Boston a 
number of professional herald-painters and en- 
gravers, whose occupation appears to have been to 
furnish elaborate coats of arms to anybody and 
everybody who wanted them. They do not appear 
to have required from their clients both “ name 
and county,” being content with the name alone. 
If a man’s name was Smith, and any family of that 
name ever bore arms, they had no hesit: ition in 
assigning those arms to that particular Smith, and 
his descendants have borne them and are proud of 


them to this day. I have little doubt that the 
precious Hutchinson vellum painting was the work 
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of one of these unscrupulous gentry. The descrip- 
tion of it quite accords with their well-known 
style, and Mr. Planché was fully justified in the 
doubt he evidently entertained of its antiquity. 
I think it highly probable that Thomas Hut- 
chinson, the governor’s father, who was a con- 
temporary with the earliest of them, employed 
them to paint the picture and engrave his drinking 
cup, and that such is their only authority. 

The point to be remembered is this, that on the 
authority of this painting and its cognates, by 
whomsoever and whensoever executed, the de- 
scendants of Edward Hutchinson of Alford, from 
the time of Governor Hutchinson’s father down to 
the present day, have claimed and used, not only 
the arms confirmed to Edward Hutchinson of 
Wykeham in 1581, but the particular crest then 
specifically granted to him and his descendants. 
As I have clearly shown that they did not descend 
from Edward Hutchinson of Wykeham, I may 
safely leave the question of their right to those 
arms and that specific crest, I will not say to the 
decision of scientific genealogists, but to the 
common sense of any of my readers. 

Joseph CueEstTer. 


Tovcninc ror THE Kina’s Evin: Forms or 
Prarer (5 §, ix. 49, 236.)—Your correspondent 
Me. J. Cuartes Cox asks for information about 
the forms of prayer used at the ceremony of 
touching for the king’s evil. In 1871 I printed 
in the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association (vol. xxvii. pp. 282-307) a collection 
of “Forms of Prayer recited at the Healing.” 
The series of forms there published comprises 
the ritual of Queen Mary, transcribed from 
the original MS. used by herself, now in the 
possession of Cardinal Manning, by whose great 
courtesy I was allowed to copy and to print it ; 
the Office used by Queen Elizabeth, from Dean 
Tooker’s Charisma stve Donum Sanationis: the 
Office used in the reigns of Charles I. and IL, 
from Beckett’s Free and Impartial Enquiry ; that 
used by Charles IL., from L’Estrange’s Alliance of 
Divine Offices; that used by James II., from a 
copy printed by Henry Hills in 1686; two Latin 
versions, 1713 and 1727, from Latin Prayer Books 
of those respective dates ; and the English form 
used hy Queen Anne, which I have printed from 
a Prayer Book dated 1715. I hope at some future 
ume to print, perhaps with a few additional ob- 
servations, another form, temp. James IL., differing 
from that above mentioned in that in the above 
named ritual the Office is entirely in English, 
whilst in this (which I have not yet printed), 
although the rubrics are in English, the prayers 
and Gospels are in Latin. Mr. Maskell has, how- 


ever, already edited this Office in his Monumenta 
Ritualia, iii, 330-334. 
You could not possibly spare the space which 


would be needed to give a very brief account of 
each of these Offices, or even to indicate the 
variations between them. 

I should be glad to be informed how long the 
“Forma Strumosos Attrectandi” continued to be 
printed in the Latin translations of the Book of 
Common Prayer. I have it in Parsel’s Latin 
Prayer Book, sixth edition, 1744, and seventh 
edition, 1759. Both these editions contain also 
the forms for the Fire of London and for the 
Opening of Convocation. I have not seen any 
later editions in which the Office at the Touching 
is found. 

And when did the English prayers “ At the 
Healing” cease to be annexed to the Book of 
Common Prayer? I find the Office in the folio 
Prayer Book “printed by John Baskett, printer 
to the University” of Oxford, in 1721. An edition 
published in 1724 is mentioned in the Archeolo- 
gical Journal for 1853, p. 194, but this I have 
not seen. 

A correspondent, writing to me in 1876, informs 
me that the Office is to be found in a duodecimo 
edition of the Prayer Book printed in 1749 by 
“Thomas Baskett, Printer to the Kings most 
Excellent Majesty : and by the assigns of Robert 
Baskett.” He says that the copy concerning 
which he writes “has prefixed a portrait of the 
king, said to be ‘sold by R* Ware at y® bible & 
Sun, Warwick Lane, at Amen Corner.” But he 
adds, “ I suspect, however, that the title does not 
indicate the true date, and that the volume is 
really the edition of 1724, the metrical Psalms at 
the end bearing that date following the Oxford 
imprint.” An inspection of the volume would pro- 
bably clear up the point. In 1724 Geo. I. was king, 
and the edition of that date would pray for him and, 
possibly, for his queen, Sophia Dorothea, who did 
not die till Nov. 2, 1726 ; whereas in 1749 Geo. IL. 
was on the throne, and his queen, Wilhelmina 
Caroline Dorothea, died Nov. 20, 1737, so that no 
queen’s name would be found in a Prayer Book of 
this date. Of course I am aware that this test is 
not complete—the leaves or sheets containing the 
name of the regnant king or queen may have been 
inserted in an earlier edition ; but probably the 
book would bear traces of such alteration in the 
quality or bookmarks of the paper. I shall be 
indebted to any correspondent who has a copy of 
this volume if he will allow me to see it, or will 
communicate to me the results of his own observa- 
tions upon it. W. Sparrow 


Tue Toms or Epmunp or Duke 
or York (5 §,. viii. 443.)—I have seen four 
accounts of the finding of the remains in this 
tomb, excluding such as were manifestly copied 
from each other. The first, which alone had the 
appearance of coming from an eye-witness, stated 
that the bones found were those of one male and 
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two females. The second affirmed them to be 
those of Edmund of Langley, his wife Isabel 
(though I think it called her Blanche), and their 
daughter Constance. This tallied with the first, 
as the ages of these three persons at death were 
61, 38, and 42; they had, therefore, all arrived at 
maturity. At the same time, as matter of fact, 
Constance was not one of the three, for she was 
buried at Reading —unless evidence can be offered, 
entirely unknown to me, showing that her corpse 
was removed from Reading to Langley. The 
third account, however, said that the bones were 
those of Edmund, “ Blanche” his wife, and their 
twin daughters—that is, of one male and three 
females—whether all mature, or one woman and 
two infants, was not stated. Unless, again, some 
undiscovered evidence can be shown to the con- 
trary, these twin daughters, whether babies or 
women, are wholly mythical, for the only known 
daughter of Edmund was Constance Le Despenser. 
But the fourth account dropped one infant, and 
presented us with “Edmund, his wife Blanche, 
and their infant daughter Constance,” which Con- 
stance, when she died, was forty-two years of age 
or thereabouts. 

Now, can and will no person come forward who 
was present at the opening of the tomb, and tell 
us once for all what bones were really found? 
Was it aman and one woman, or two, or three 
women? Were they women or infants? If they 
were children or a child, was it, or were they, 
certainly female ? 

This last question is more significant than 
appears on the surface. The eldest son of the 
Black Prince was buried at Chilterne Langley, or, 
more correctly, Children’s Langley, since it takes 
its name from the nursery palace which stood there. 
I do not know whether the church of Chilterne 
Langley is now in existence, but I do know that 
on consulting two excellent county maps and a 
good topographical dictionary I fail to find a trace 
of the spot. As Chilterne Langley was in the 
immediate vicinity of King’s Langley, it strikes 
me as possible—but I beg that I may be under- 
stood as offering the conjecture as a conjecture 
only—that if the church of Chilterne Langley 
were destroyed, the coffin of Edward of Angouléme 
might have been removed to the nearest royal 
sepulchre—that of his uncle at King’s Langley. 
I would therefore ask, Was there any indication 
of the remains of a male child of seven years 
old? 

Surely some person was present competent to 
give these particulars. I trust that he may have 
been a reader of “N, & Q.” HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue OrperR or THE GaRTER AN EPICENE 
Orver (5 ix. 166..—Was the Garter ever 
worn on the leg by a lady member of the order so 
that it might be visible! The hoops of the last 


century were larger and shorter than the later 
fashion of crinolines; the petticoats also were 
shorter, so that the sight of the fair wearer's 
garters was a circumstance that was duly expected 
and provided for. The writings of the essayists of 
the time make us aware of this. The poetry of 
the age is also concurrent in its testimony. Here 
is a recipe for a dress of that period :— 
“Let her hoop extending wide 

Show what beauty ne’er should hide, 

Garters of the softest silk, 

Stockings whiter far than milk.” 
There is the Scotch song of the same period, 
“There ’s gold in your garters, Marion” (see Mr. 
Robert Chambers’s learned note thereon), from 
which it would seem that, in dancing, the young 
lady’s garters were plainly visible, from the 
swaying motion of the wide hoop. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, in describing a young lady 
lounging back in her chair, says :— 

“ While the stiff whalebone with the motion rose, 
And thousand beauties to the sight disclose.” 

In the exhibition of the museum of the Arche- 
ological Institute, held at Peterborough, July, 
1861, Mrs. Gordon Canning, of Hartpury Court, 
Gloucestershire, exhibited the garters of Henrietta 
Maria, Queen of England. They were of fine 
vold wire, embroidered with silk, and were given 
by her servant, Sir Thomas Bond, to his daughter, 
who was maid of honour to Mary d’Este. At the 
recent double wedding, at Berlin, of the Princess 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Crown Prince of 
Germany, and granddaughter of Queen Victoria, 
and the Princess Elizabeth of Prussia, second 
daughter of Prince Frederick Charles, the usual 
quaint ceremonies peculiar to the German Court 
were observed. After the performance of the 
Fackeltanz, or torchlight procession, with the 
accompanying polonaise, the newly-married couples 
were conducted to their apartments ; upon which 
“the lady-stewardess of the brides gave to each of 
the guests a small velvet or silk ribbon, in the 
Prussian colours, with the portraits of the prin- 
cesses, each ribbon representing a piece of the 
bride’s garter.” Curnpert Bebe. 


Frresic Soncs AND LEcEnps ix. 168.)— 
The Friesic literature is not rich in poetry of any 
kind. Bendsen mentions in his work, Die Nord- 
friesische Sprache, that popular songs are used on 
various occasions by the country people, but it does 
not appear that many of them have been printed. 
The following list is not very extensive, but it I 
cludes all the songs or minor poems that I have 
been able to find in the course of a careful re- 
search. I have never met with a collection of 


Friesic legends, but the old chronicles will pro- 
bably meet the requirements of F. L. as nearly as 
The titles of 


anything that the language contains. 
some of them are given below :— 
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Friesche Rymelarye, in trye deelen forschaet. By 
Gysbert Japicks. Ed. E, Epkema, Lieauwert, 1821.— 
To this edition are prefixed three poems in the Friesic 
language by the editor, Isaac de Schepper, and A. 

ns. 
Rymlary. By Althuysen. 1755.—This work 
only know from an advertisement by a bookseller at 
Leeuwarden. 

Eenige Friesche Gedichten. By Wassenbergh. At 
the end of his Taallundige Bydragen tot den Frieschen 

pngval, 1802. 

Teitriache Sprachproben.—Five poems as an appendix 
to Bendsen’s work, Die Nord friesische »vrache. The 
last is a part of an old country song, but the first is only 
atranslation of Mrs. Hemans’s poem The Better Land. 

« To these may be added a Friesic song on St. Stephen 
by Hamckema, referred to in Hoeufft’s Oud-Friesche 
Spreekwoorden (p. 219); a poem by J. Hilarides, men- 
tioned by Adelung (Weth., ii. 235) as contained in 
Gabbema’s Verhael van Leuwarden, 1701; and a Morn- 
ing Song in Heimrich’s North Friesic Chronicle, Ss. a., 
1616, of which a part is given in Wiarda’s Alt-/ries. 
Wart. (p. D2, Append) x). 

Chronicles :— 

Croniike ende warachtige beschryvinghe van Fries- 
lant. By Ocke Scharl. Leeuw., 1597. 

Chronique ofte historisehe Geschiedenisse van Vries- 
lant. By Winsemius. 1622 

De Geschiedenissen kerckelyck ende wereldtlyck van 
Frieslant tot 1583. By Schotanus. 1658. 

Gesta Fresonum, uit de Apographa Juniana. Ed. De 
Crane, 18:)7. 

Die olde Friesche Cronike, met aantt. van E. Epkema. 


Some assistance may also probably be gained 
from De Vrije Fries, « collection of papers issued 
by the Friesie Historical and Antiquarian Society, 
Leeuwarden, 1839-1873. J. D. 

Belsize Square. 


The best modern collection of Friesic tales, 
&e., is Rimen en teltsjes fen the broarren Hal- 
bertsma. In Iduna F. L, will find specimens of 
various authors. It is a periodical published by 
the “Selskip for Fryske tael en skriftekennisse.” 

Amongst more ancient authors Gysbert Japix 
takes the first place. 

In the Catalogue of the Frisian Society’s Library 
(Br. Mus. Ac. 965-2) many more titles can be 
found. D. G. BranpsMa. 


Curiosities or Cricket (5t ix. 165.)—I 
should be obliged to Kixaston for a reference to 
the precise number, or to the date, of the news- 
paper from which he quotes an account of a match 
in 1877 between eleven women of Elstead, in 
Surrey, and eleven women of Thursley. These two 
are not the only villages which have produced a 
female eleven. The women of Angmering, in 
Sussex, for instance, had, and perhaps have still, 
good reputation as cricketers. 


I find in my note-book a newspaper account of 
4 match played in 1855 (where I know not) between 
Earl Winterton’s club and the 2nd Royal Surrey 
Militia, in which the military eleven were all re- 


moved in their first innings without scoring even 

one run. The match was the more extraordinary 

because one of the noble earl’s bowlers was a fast 

bowler, while there were several good bats opposed 

to him. Joun SIKEs. 
Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


The Lyttelton cricket match was “ Lytteltons 
v. Hagley”—the late Lord Lyttelton, his two 
brothers, and his eight sons against an eleven of 
Hagley. I rather think, but am not sure, that 
the match was won by the Hagley men. 

C. F. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Tom Tomprer, or Tomrton (5™ §, ix. 169.)— 
Tompion, who was originally a blacksmith, died 
in 1713, aged seventy-five, confessedly the best 
watchmaker in Europe, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey (see Col. Chester's Westminster 
Abbey Registers, p. 278, and Noble’s Continuation 
of Granger, vol. i. p. 315). His portrait was 
painted by Kneller, and finely engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Smith. In the time of Queen Anne a 
“Tompion” was as well understood to mean a 
watch as a “ Manton” in the time of George IV. 
to signify a gun. I should be glad to know 
where the portrait of worthy old Thomas Tompion, 
mentioned by W. P., is preserved. 

Epwarp Sotty. 
[See ante (Chillingworth), p. 238.] 


At p. 111 of Mr. Wood’s Curiosities of Clocks 
one Tompion is reported to have died of the 
plague which was in 1665. At p. 293 it is said 
that Tompion died in 1713. 

“ His portrait, engraved in mezzotinto by Smith after 
a painting by Kneller, which represents him in a plain 
— showing the inside of a watch, was published in 

697.” 
At p. 297 Tompion is said to have followed the 
funeral of Quare, who died in 1724. The portrait 
in question may probably represent the younger 
Tompion. The terminal £ of the inscription may 
mean no more than “effigies,” but if one may 
guess it to be an F, representing “ filius,” much 
interest attaches to it. GwWaAVas. 


PARSONS WHO WERE ALSO Pupnicans §., ix. 
164.)—There is a note on “A Welsh Parson of the 
Seventeenth Century,” whose wife kept the village 
ale-house. In Good Words for March is an article 
by Henry Nairn, “ A Clergyman of the last Cen- 
tury,” giving an account of “wonderful” Robert 
Walker. In the preliminary remarks the writer 
says :— 

“ In addition to the above-named methods of making 
money, the curate was usually the village publican, and 
it was not an uncommon sight to see the reverend host 


playing cards and drinking beer on a Sunday morning 
with his customers, until the church bell summoned 
them to perform the different characters of minister and 
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Such was the state of the clergy in the 


” 


congregation. 
Lake district a century ago. 
I quote this as a parallel passage to the example 
from Wales brought forward by your correspondent. 
Cotupert Breve. 

The parsons of the seventeenth century will 
contrast favourably, notwithstanding their wives 
and bears and ale, with their predecessors of 
the two preceding centuries; for the late Dr. 
Doran, in one of his most interesting volumes, 
tells us that, “in the reign of Henry VII., the 
Carnarvonshire gentlemen and farmers urgently 
prayed the government for protection against their 
own clergy. A papal decree authorized the pre- 
lates to deal with their clergy for crimes unutter- 
able.” “The prelates,” adds Dr. Doran, “ might 
keep a layman for ever in prison on a charge of 
heresy, but for the grossest outrage against God 
and ni iture the *y could not touch a hair on the head 
of a priest.” He then draws a delightful picture 
of Bernard Gilpin, the Westmoreland rector of the 
sixteenth century, whom the death of Mary Tudor 
“alone saved from the martyrdom for which he 
was daily dressed and prepared.” Perhaps Gilpin 
has gone out of fashion in these enlightened days 
when learned divines of their Church find fault 
with Ridley and Latimer 

** The moles and bats in full assembly find 


On special search the keen-eyed eagle blind!” 
A. H. 
Dante’s “ Purcatorio” (5 §, ix. 165.)— 


“To mi rendei 

Piangendo a quei che volentier perdona.” 
Mr. Bovcnier has undoubtedly detected an error 
in Mrs. Oliphant’s translation of this passage. The 
pronoun here must be singular, for Dante could 
not have been guilty of making a plural pronoun 
agree with a singular verb. I am, however, unable 
to agree with your respected correspondent that 
the “ Quei” is derived from the pronoun Quel or 
Quello, either in the dative or otherwise. If the 
dative had been intended there would have been 
no occasion for the preposition @ before it. I can- 
not but think that the “ Quei” here is merely a 
Dantesque abbreviation of the peculiar pronoun 
quegli, which is undeclinable. The Italians have 
three expressive demonstrative pronouns, all un- 
changeable, the meaning of which may be explained 
thus :— 

(uesti,” 
speaker). 

“ Cotesti,” that (being or object near to you, the 
person spoken to). 

“ Quegli,” that (being or object at a distance 
from both of us). 

I have a strong opinion that Dante intended to 
use the last of the three in a shortened form. V. 
Biagioli’s Italian Grammar, 3rd edit., p. 103. 


M. H. R. 


this (being or object near to me, the 


Mitton’s “ 
208.)— Milton referred, in No. 2, to a popular 
ballad which confused the two queens of 
Henry III. and Edward I., both named Alianora, 
of whom the one was very unpopular for the 
exaction of her dues payab le at (Queenhithe, and 
the other was known to the masses by her 
memorial at Charing Cross. If Mr. Brack will 
refer to Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens, vol.i, 
p. 448, he will find a note on the subject. 

HERMENTRUDE, 


Tue Lixcotn Missar §, ix. 168,.)—There 
is a fragment of one in the Bodleian Library 
(Tanner “MS . iv. 133, see. xv.). It is printed in 
the appendix to the York Missal (Surtees Soc., 
vol. Ix. p. 341), and commented on in the preface 
to the same volume. ITF. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


(5@ §. ix, 


Sr. Scypay ix. 169.)—I am inclined to 

think that there is some confusion about this name, 
and that it arose from mistaking “S$. Dominicus” 
for “dies dominica.” I am led to this conjecture 
from the fact that I found St. Dominick's Abbey, 
Cork, called St. Sunday’s Abbey in an inquisition 
taken about the end of the reign of (ueen Eliz- 
beth. There is a celebrated well in the north 
suburb of Cork called Sunday’s Well, from which 
a large district takes its name. There is no men- 
tion of St. Sunday in the Martyrology of Donegal, 
nor does the name occur in that most valuable 
work of Dr. Aug. Potthast, Wegireiser durch die 
Geschichtswerke des Europiische n Mittelalters von 
375-1500, supplement, Berlin, 1868. This is a 
perfect Clavis AA.SS. In this work we have nine 
mentions of Dominicus and two of Dominica, one 
of the latter a saint and mi pane D’ Alton, in his 
History of Drogheda, vol. i. p. 120, says :-—- 

“ The Dominican Friary, or phe of Preachers Friars, 
under the invocation of St. Mary Magdalene, was 
situated in the north part of the town, near Sunday's 
Gate, and immediately adjoining the town wall.’ 

Here again we have some connexion between St. 
Sunday and the Dominican abbey. I shall feel 
much obliged to be set right in this matter. 

Cork. 

With the beatification of Sunday we may com- 
pare the Russian deification of Friday, a day 
worshipped by the superstitious peasants as late 
as the eighteenth century under the name of 
Pydtnitza, i.e. Fifth (day). See Regulations of 
the Russian Church, Consett, 1727. 

A, L, Mayaew. 
Oxford. 


Perhaps St. 
Gobat, however, in his Travels in 


Dominic, from Dies Dominicus 
Abyssinia, 


cords the sage remark of a native :—“ What 4 
very holy man Sunday must have been, for the 
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other saints’ days come but once a year, but St. 
Sunday has a day once a week !” P. P. 


Mr. Hare's “ Warks 1s Lonvon ” (5% ix. 
179.)—May I, as a member of the Inner Temple, 
put on record my protest against Mr. Hare s 
description of the hall of this honourable society ? 
a description which applies to our former hall, but 
not to the new one, opened on May 14, 1870. 

Epwarp H, MaArsHALL. 

Temple. 


Tur Great Bett at Braives, co. Warwick (5% 
S. ix. 166.)—F. S. calls attention to the great bell 
at Brailes, which having been cracked years ago 
has been reproduced by Messrs. Blews, of Bir- 
mingham. This bell has been particularly noticed 
before in the fifth vol., fourth series, of “ N. & Q.,” 
at pp. 315, 352, 407, 436, 499, 568, 609. The 
cross and stamps were noticed with engravings in 
Willis’s Current Notes, vol. v. p. 29, 1854. After 
consulting living authorities on ancient hymns 
I have failed to discover whence this inscription 
istaken. It is considered to be the latter stanza 
of an Ascension Day hymn, the word “ ipsum” 
referring to “Christum” in the former stanza. 
The peculiar initial cross with the two shields are 
figured in Mr. Tyssen’s Church Bells of Sussex and 
in my Bells of Devon. By the kindness of the 
Vicar of Brailes, a ring with the inscription entire 
has been cut out, and kindly presented to me. 
The metal is of unusual thickness for that part of 
a bell, being 14 in. The diameter of the ring is 
3lin. For further particulars I would refer the 
reader to my former communications in this 
periodical, 


H, T. 
Clyst St. George, Devon. 


Mr. Toorotp Rocers’s “ Historica GLEAN- 
ines” (5% ix. 186.)\—C. T. B. has missed at 
least two public notices of Mr. Rogers’s curious 
mistake. In a letter signed with my name 
iddressed to the Standard and Morning Herald, 
under date July 7, 1869, and published in the 


Morley and Sheldon are spoken of as the 
“managers of the Hampton Court Conference ” 
instead of the Savoy Conference. At p. 105 the 
great Edinburgh reviewer is called “ Jeffreys.” 
At p. 175 Cobbett is said to have been returned 
for Oldham in 1830, that borough not having been 
enfranchised until 1832. At p. 19 (second series) 
the date of the Plague is given as 1662. At 
p. 164 Potter, the well-known companion of 
Wilkes, is said to have died Irish Secretary, an 
oftice which he never held. At p. 190 Compton, 
Bishop of London, is described as “ one of the 
seven who stood their trial in the last year of 
James IT.” At p. 239 Mr. Bamber Gascoyne, 
« not altogether unknown member of Parliament, 
is resolved into two persons, “Gascoigne and 
Bramber.” Atrrep B. Beavey, M.A. 
Preston. 


Tue Survame “ Woory H.” ix. 188.)— 
“H.” may stand for the surname “ Head,” or it 
may represent “ Aitch,” whence the patronymic 
“ Aitchison.” R. Cuarnocr. 

Junior Garrick. 


Tue Orper or THE Lion AnD or Persia 
(5™ S$. ix. 188.)—The Order of the Lion and Sun 
is divided into three classes, each similar in design, 
differing only in size. Vide Chronique de tous les 
Ordres de Chevalerie, puisée dans des Sources 
authentiques, par H. Schulze, Berlin, 1855. The 
Persian inscription on the medals states the service 
for which they were given. J. Hami.roy. 


Marriep: Masitep: Mosiep(Fr. Movurr.es): 
Morriep: Murriep: Murr (5* §. viii. 446.)— 
Your correspondent K. P. D. E. has, by your kind 
permission, “ registered” in your pages the word 
maffled. Will you allow, with the same kindness, 
the cognate words written above by its side to 
claim kindred there and have their claims allowed ? 
Mafited is no doubt rightly interpreted from that 
great master of honest English, R. Southey. 
Still there is reason to believe the word of foreign 


course of the following week, this, with many 
other of Mr. Rogers’s errors, was exposed, Atten- 
tion was also drawn to them in a very pungent 
letter to the Manchester Courier, signed “ Dio- 
genes,” dated April 20, 1870, and written by an 
Arnold prizeman of Oxford. A second letter 
from me appeared in the Standard of April 16, 
1870, in which Mr. Rogers’s inaccuracies in his 
second series (the error pointed out by C. T. B. is 
in the first) are set forth. Some of these curious 
errors seem worth commemorating in “ N. & Q.” 
Thus at p. 177, first series, Lord Lytton is con- 
founded with his brother, the author of Historical | 
Characters. The London Gazette of February, 
1688, is said at p. 13 to be “ full of congratulatory 
addresses on the birth of the Prince of Wales,” 
who was not born until June 10, 1688. 


origin, Dutch, German, or French, for each nation 
has here a word, idem sonans, to express the same 
idea. But what I wish to call attention to is the 
twofold signification of these words. The muffling 
of the face or hands or body has by a very usual 
figure of speech suggested a muffling of the in- 
tellect. The French word mufiles denotes that 
which does certainly embarrass the play of the 
hands, for the word means gloves without fingers, 
and applied intellectually the corresponding 
English term alluded to by Southey signifies 
beyond a doubt “ confused in intellect,” or accord- 
ing to the not unfamiliar vulgarism of late years, 


instead of saying she was mafiled, one might say 
she was a muff. 


I think that your correspondent’s 


and Southey’s word may be really the word em- 
At p. 8| ployed by the player in Shakspere, doubted by 
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Hamlet, but authoritatively accredited by that | to be of much merit and interest was issued by 


experienced critic Polonius :— 

** That ’s good: mobled queen is good,” 
where of course not the mind but the person was 
mobled, wrapt up; or was it the mind? You see 


the son seemed to hesitate, having his mother in 


his mind’s eve. Whichever Shakspere meant, 


here is an authority for the sage Polonius :— 


* The pale-fac’'d Night beheld thy heavy chear, 
And would not let one little star appear, 
But over all her smokey mantle hurl'd, 
And in thick vapour mujled up the world.” 
Drayton, Epistles, 
T. J. M. 
Stafford, 


IT remember hearing an old lady, born and re- 
siding in South Yorkshire, speak of a person as 
“ mofiling ” whose mind and thoughts had become 
impaired by reason of old age. J. 8S. 


* As” (5 §, ix. 188) in the expression given 
by Mr. Sweetrnc is no doubt intended by those 
who use it to imply “as might be,” but it is no 
more to be tolerated than “the” headache, or 
“ which his ” for ow 
middle-class English. A friend of mine (well bred 
and born it is true) said to me a few days ago, 
“We expected him as yesterday”; but then all 
her life has been spent in the retirement of a 
Gloucestershire parsonage. G. L. G. 

Titsey Place. 

This term, thus used, may be now a provin- 
cialism, but it is of venerable age in the English 
language. “ As yesterday there came to this town 
an Englishman,” writes Lord Lisle to Secretary 
Cromwell (Lisle Papers, i., art. 30) about 1536 ; 
and “This is to advertise you that as yesterday 


open war was proclaimed at Bullen betwixt the 


French King and themperor ” (i)., ix. 1), June 17, 
1536. I take it to mean “on that day which is 
now yesterday.” HERMENTRUDE. 


Aw Orn Parstine §, ix. 189.)—If T. McM. 
can give no more exact description I would re- 


commend him to inquire whether his picture is 


not by Gerard Edema, This painter’s works are 
usually tall, and of reddish colour. His signature 
resembles the letters given, “ (Eram.” 

GWAVAS. 

Sir Joun Woopvitte §, ix. 169.)—Unless 

it can be proved that Sir John was married twice 

—of which I know no evidence—I should think 

his daughter a very problematical person, since his 

bride, at the time of their marriage, was certainly 

aged fifty-six, probably sixty-seven, and, accord- 

ing to tradition (though the fact is not so), eighty. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“wp 


sIBLIOTHECA Parvutorum” (5 §, ix. 228.) 
—This commencement of a series which promised 


those, or such like vulgarisms of 


Rev. John William Hewett, M.A., under whose 
name it will be found mentioned in Crockford’s 
Clerical Directory. The Academica is 
a particularly interesting little volume. 

W. D. Macray. 


Mitton Queries (5 ix. 107, 176.)— 
“ And the mute Silence,” Xe. 

None of the replies which have been kindly offered 
to my query make this line intelligible. If hist 
be “an exclamation enjoining silence,” who uses it 
here?) What we want is a verb, without which, 
either expressed or understood, no sentence can be 
complete. The suggestion in Chambers’s Glossary, 
that ist means “to come stealing along crying 
hist,” is quite amusing. <A whole sentence im- 
plied in an interjection! Mr. Masson's “para- 
phrase ” suggests words which Milton might have 
written, but did not write. What Mr. Krens 
calls Richardson’s full explanation explains nothing, 

“ And the mute Silence,” &c., as it stands is 
nonsense. Now we know that Milton could not 
write nonsense. How then are we to account for 
a line which is a blot on one of the most beautiful 
poems in our language ? Perhaps a slip of the 
pen or a printer's error may explain the case, 
L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso were composed while 
Milton was in full enjoyment of sight, and no 
doubt were carefully copied out by him for the 
press. They were first printed in 1645, but were 
not reissued till 1673, when Milton was already 
blind. I have not access to the edition of 1645. 
Will any of your readers who have the opportu- 
nity of examining it kindly tell me how Milton 
there spells the word “haste,” in “ Haste thee, 
Nymph,” in L’Allegro? The first editions of 
Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes are now 
before me, and in both poems /aste is always 
printed “hast.” In the passage just quoted from 
L’ Allegro “ haste” is used as a verb active; Shak- 
speare also so uses it in “let it be so hasted.” 

Will not the substitution of haste for “hist” 
make sense of the line we are considering? The 
poet says to Melancholy, “ First bring with thee 
Contemplation”; if he added, “ And haste along 
(quast hasten on) Silence,” that would be plain 
English. J. Dixon. 

P.S.—I have just found out that the line was 
long since mentioned in “ N. & (.” as requiring 
explanation (see 4" §, i. 179). 


Sacra 


I notice the following coincidence in another 
branch of languages. Num. xiii. 30:—*“And 
Caleb stilled (2) the people.” Here the radical 
is Dn, and the imperative is has (in English letters), 
meaning hist, hush, be silent. 

H. F. Wootryca. 


Hewry Ivores (5% vi. 490 ; vii. 14, 99.)— 
As an old Rugbeian, and one of your readers who 
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would welcome an answer to this query, may I 
draw the attention of J. P. E. to the recent recur- 
rence of the name in the Rugby School register ? 
The entries, which may serve to direct him to a 
quarter whence the desired information might be 
obtainable, are those of (1) William, son of Henry 


Ingles, Esq., 29, St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 

entered Feb., 1859, and (2) Walter Chamberlayne, 

son of Henry Ingles, Esq., Chapel House, Guild- 

ford, entered Sept., 1566. H. W. 
New Univ. Club, 


Tue Oricix or tHE Worp “ Pumper- 
sickeL” (4 xi. 136, 226.)—Accompanying an 
illustration of the old “ Pernickelthurm ” at Osna- 
briick, in Westphalia, a short history of the name 
of the black bread for which this province is famed 
is given in a recent number (Nov. 24, 1877) of 
the Iilustrirte Zeitung of Leipzig. 

According to the story generally current in Ger- 
many, 2 French cavalry soldier, at the period of 
the Napoleonic invasion, early in this century, 
being unable, in the course of his foraging, to pro- 
cure any other than the heavy black bread peculiar 
to Westphalia, exclaimed in disgust that it was 
only good for his charger Nickel—“bon pour 
Nickel”; which expression became eventually 
gradually corrupted into “ Pumpernickel.” 

This legend is, however, according to the writer 
of the note in the Jilustrirte Ze itung, quite devoid 
of any foundation, the true version being as fol- 
lows. In the year 1450, there being a great dearth 
and want in the neighbourhood of Osnabriick, 2 
worthy magistrate of the town undertook to bake 
bread on his own account, and to distribute it 
among the starving poor. This bread he called 
“bonum paniculum ”; and it was indeed of so good 
a quality that even after the famine was past 
the inhabitants continued to bake bread after the 
same fashion, calling it, moreover, by the same 
name, which got to be modified into “ Bun- 
panickel,” from which the transition is easy to 
“Pumpernickel.” The site of the oven where this 
bread was baked is now marked by a round tower, 
with a conical roof and a chimney. This stands in 
the eastern part of the town of Osnabriick, and is 
known as the “ Pernickelthurm.” 

J. C. Garon. 
New University Club. 


Rowe Fairy (5 vi. 289, 375, 494; vii. 74, 
372.)—A family of this name was resident and 
possessed property at Plawsworth, in the palatinate 
of Durham, from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to about the middle of the present one. 

A small heraldic painting of the holy lambs of 
these folk recently came into my possession. It is 
scarcely worth Arrow’s acceptance, but never- 
theless, if he will let me know his address, he is 


most welcome to it, E. A. Wuire, F.S.A. 
Old Elvet, Durham. ; 


Sir Deve Drury (5" §. viii. 349, 393.)—Mr. 
Pink will find complete pedigrees of the three 
branches of the Drury family in the History and 
Antiquities of Hawsted and Hardwick, by the 
Rev. Sir John Cullum, Knt., London, 1813. 

Freverick E. Sawyer. 
srighton. 


Hoop Socrery (5 §. viii. 351, 378.)— 
For some notices of this society see the Connoisseur, 
Nos. i., ix., Xxxv., Xxxvii. O. 

Ricnarp Brixstey Sueripan (5* viii. 149, 
236, 395.)—Has Mr. J. Branper Marnews seen 
Sheridiana; or, Anecdotes of the Life of R. B. S.: 
his Table-Talk and Bonmots, London, Henry Col- 
burn, New Burlington Street, 1826? It is an in- 
teresting work of 334 pages, and is embellished 
with an engraved portrait of the wit and orator. 

T. B. Groves, 

Weymouth. 


Arms or Moore or More (5** §. ix. 187, 196.) 
—In the parish church of Cranborne, county 
Dorset, on a monument of the Hoopers is the fol- 
lowing coat of arms,—Hooper impaling Moore, viz. 
Erm., on a chev. betw. three Moors’ heads couped 
ppr., two swords conjoined in point ar., hilts or, 
for Ann, ob. 1637, “one of the daughters and co- 
heiresses of John Moore, of Hantshire, serjeant-at- 
law, wife to Edward Hooper, of Boveridge, Esq.,” 
ob. 1664. Symonds, in his Diary (Camden 8., 
1859), notices this coat, and adds this derogatory 
remark as regards Hooper :—“ He was the ser- 
jeant’s clerke ; no gentleman ; now living (1644) ; 
a rebel ; no command,7,000/, p. annum.” Hutchins, 
in ILlistory of Dorset, first edit., vol. ii., Index to 
Arms, gives the following :— 

“1. More of Manston, A., a fess G. betw. 3 
Eaglets S., guttee A. 

2. More of Hawkchurch, A., 2 Bars engrailed 
Az., betw. 9 martlets G. 

3. More of Melplash, A., on a fess betw. 3 
morecocks Sa., 3 Mullets 0.” =. Ws We 


S1ens (5" §. ix. 127, 174.)—Is 
it proved historically—for conjecture is often mis- 
leading—that the tavern sign, “ Goat and Com- 
passes,” is a corruption of the words, “God 
encompasses us,” and that this latter sentence was 
ever used as the sign of aninn? It seems to me 
unlikely, and I doubt the derivation. But, if 
proved, will it help to the origin of the “ Salmon 
and Compasses,” the sign of an inn near the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington? There used to be a 
curious sign on the Quay at Exeter, viz. the 
“ Anchor and Bodices,” the connexion between 
the two not being obvious, unless, indeed, they 
are both regarded as stays. Crowpowy. 


Dr. Mackay explains the “ Pig and Whistle ” 


as standing for “ Piga and Wassail,” which he 
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says are the Saxon equivalents of “a lass and a 
glass.” May I point out that this explanation is un- 
supported by one atom of evidence, and is absolutely 
untenable?) A.-S. piga = “a lass” is of doubtful 
authority. Bosworth queries the word; there is 
no instance of it in this sense in old English 
writers. It is common enough in the Scandinavian 
languages, but according to Mr. Vigfusson it is a 
late word, occurring for the first time in Norway 
about 1400 a.p. A. L. Maynew. 
Oxford, 


The sign, “ Who’d a thought it ?” appears over 
the door of a public-house in Radnor Street in 
this city. Is it a corruption, or merely a modern 
invention ? W. Sater. 

Manchester. 


Joun “Tue Sprenpip 
(5 S. ix. 148, 216.)\—Thomas Park, the biblio- 
grapher, on receiving a copy of Phillips’s Cider, 
wrote on the flyleaf :— 

“A Present from the Rev. Mr. Dunster, Feb., 1803. 

Impromptu on receiving it. 
Some People give Perry and call it Champagne, 
Not so gives of Petworth the Rector ! 
*Tis Crper he tells us his vessels contain, 
But in tasting it proves to be Necrar.* 
Cu, Matuews, 


QUAKERS AND TiTLEs (5% ix. 68, 175.)— 
The Friends have certainly Scriptural authority 
for calling no man “ Master,” or, in other words, 
for not addressing any man by the title of “ Mr.,” 
if they adhere to the strict letter of the passage 
in Matt. xxiii. 8. But I would ask, in all sincerity 
and respect, by what title do they address their 
male parent, as in the following verse to the one 
I have alluded to it is said: “Call no man your 
father upon the earth, for one is your Father, 
which is in heaven” ? H. E. Wiuerssoy. 

Anerley, S.E. 

I do not think the Friends were so thin-skinned 
a hundred and fifty years since. I have two of 
their marriage certificates. In that of 1710 they 
call themselves “the people of God called Quakers,” 
and “the people called Quakers ” in 1737. As I 
descend from one of these marriages, I have of 
course no wish to be disrespectful, but a few days 
since we were discussing the date and origin of 
the song whose chorus is . 

** Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife,” &c. 
and as we none of us knew perhaps some corre- 


spondent of “N. & Q.” can help us. oe 


“ Hoping Horr” (5% S. ix. 68, 94.)— 
The Vulgate renders rap’ ¢Azida (Rom. iv. 18) by 
contra spem, from which the English “against” 
comes. It was translated in Wiclif’s version 


* “Us Nectar ingenium.” 


“agens hope,” but Tyndall, in 1526, introduced 
“contrary to hope,” which remained in most of 
the versions until “ against ” was resumed in the 
A.V. 1611. Coverdale in the meanwhile has 
“where nothing was to hope”; and a version—] 
think one of the Geneva translations —published 
by Barker in 1583 has, “which Abraham aboye 
hope, believed under hope.” The idea contained 
in zap €A rida is well represented in these lines of 
the Antigone :— 

yap €KTOS Kal eAridas 

Vv. 392-4, ed. Gaisf, 
The exact idea is of something beside and beyond 
hope, and Dr. Vaughan, in his edition of the 
Epistle to the Romans, translated the two words, 
ch. i. 25 and iv. 18, “ beyond hope.” 

There is a note by Canon Lightfoot on zap’ } 
which illustrates this use of 
He remarks :— 

“On the interpretation of these words a controversy 
on ‘tradition’ has been made to hinge, Protestant 
writers advocating the sense of ‘besides’ for rani, 
Roman Catholics that of ‘ contrary to.’ The context is 
the best guide to the meaning of the preposition...... The 
idea of ‘ contrariety’ therefore is alien to the general 
bearing of the passage, though independently of the con- 
text the preposition might well have this meaning.”— 
Ep. to the Galatians, i. 8. 

This explanation seems a better one than that 
which supposes that “hope” means one thing in 
the former part of the sentence, and another, viz. 
“ expectation,” in the latter part. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 


This expression can indeed plead “ a pretty long 
prescription to justify its continued use.” It is 
ouly St. Paul’s saying in Rom. iv. 18, rap’ éArida 
eAride éxiorevee, translated in the Genevan 
version, “above hope believed under hope”; in 
the Bishops’ version, “contrary to hope believed 
in hope”; and in the authorized and Rheims 
versions alike, “against hope believed in hope.” I 
fail to see why the expression should in any way 
be regarded as “ nonsensical.” That St. Paul's 
words should have become proverbial shows how 
their epigrammatic and vivid force has been uml- 
versally approved. And as to the apostle’s use of 
them, there is a good note in the margin of the 
Bishops’ version :—“ That is, which believed and 
hoped for those things which God did promise, 
when as to men’s reason they were without hope. 

W. D. Macray. 


St. Josepn iv. 450; v. 74; viii. $72.)— 
It so happens that I have lately referred to Th 
Whole Works of the Rev. John Lightfoot, D.D., 
Master of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, edited by 
the Rev. John Rogers Pitman, A.M., Londos, 
1823, 13 vols., which contain inter alia Hebrew 


and Talmudical exercitations upon parts of the 
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New Testament. Those on St. Matthew’s Gospel 
are contained in vol. xi., at p. 355 of which I find 
the following, in which for the Hebrew words I 
have substituted dots :— 


“éThey stoned the son of Satda in Lydda, and they 
hanged him up on the evening of the Passover. Now 
this son of Satda was son of Pandira. Indeed Rabh 
Chasda said, The husband [of his mother] was Satda ; 
ber husband was Pandira ; her husband was Papus, the 
son of Juda: but yet I say his mother was Satda,...... 
namely, Mary, the plaiter of women’s hair ; as they say 
in Pombeditha, she departed from her husband.’ 
These words are also repeated in Schabbath: ‘ Rabh 
Bibai, at a time when the angel of death was with him, 
said to his officer, Go, bring me Mary, the plaiter 
of women’s [ars]. He went and brought to him 

Mary, the plaiter of young men’s [Aa], kc. The 
Gloss: The angel of death reckoned up to him what he 
had done before ; for this story of Mary, the plaiter of 
women’s hair, was under the second Temple, for she was 
the mother of N., as it is said in Schabbath.’ 

“*There are some who find a fly in their cup, and 
take it out, and will not drink; such was Papus Ben 
Judas, who locked the door upon his wife, and went out. 
Where the Glossers say thus: ‘Papus Ben Juda was the 
husband of Mary, the plaiter of women’s hair: and 
when he went out of his house into the street, he locked 
his door upon his wife, that she might not speak with 
any body ; which indeed she ought not to have done: 
and hence sprang a difference between them, and she 
broke out into adulteries.’ ” 


The names above represent the following per- 
sons: Ben Satda, or the son of Satda, Jesus: 
Satda, Mary Magdalene, who is called his mother; 
Papus Ben Judas, her husband; Pandira. the 
reputed father of her son. There would appear to 
be some confusion between Pandira and pandar, 
s well as between Pandira and panther. The 
name Magdalene is supposed to mean plaiter of 
women’s hair. 

Those of your readers who would like to learn 
something of the state of society in Jerusalem 
about the Christian era will derive much assistance 
from Lightfoot’s exercitations. Though very ortho- 
dox in his opinions, and very bitter against the 
Jews, and especially against the Pharisees, he 
appears to be very candid, PARKFIELD. 


According to ancient Jewish tradition, the 
family name of Joseph, the father of Jesus of 
Nazareth, was Pandira ; see Babylonian Talmud, 
Tract. Sabbath, fol. 104%. and Tract. Sanhedrin, 
fol. 67". These references are not to be found in 
any modern copy of the Talmud, haying been 
deleted by the censor, but may be seen in any old 
edition, such as that published in Venice in the 
year 1520, M. D. 


_ ARcuBisnor Swarr (5 §, viii. 149, 187, 295 ; 
ix, 91.)—I must take exception to an expression 
in the communication of A. S. A. (ix. 91), in 
which he speaks of Archbishop Sharp as “ mar- 
tyred by the Covenanters.” Assassinated the 
archbishop was, “martyred” he was not. <A 


by Rev. Rich. Walker, B.D., formerly Fellow a 
master of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
ten years ago, 


martyr is one who, having presented to him the 
alternative of xpostasy or death, deliberately 
prefers the latter. James Sharp would fain have 
purchased his life at any price ; but he found the 
stern fanatics into whose hands he had fallen as 
scornfully distrustful of his promises as they were 
deaf to his piteous appeals for mercy. The man 
who had never shown mercy met with none. He 
who had never hesitated to deceive was not be- 
lieved when terror had made him for the time 
probably sincere. 

As to the character of this “martyr,” I refer 


your readers to Bishop Burnet’s History of His 


Own Times, under date 1665. The bishop says : 
“There were no more Scottish councils called at 


Whitehall after Lord Middleton’s fall, But, upon par- 


ticular occasions, the King [Charles I].] ordered the 
privy councillors of that kingdom, that were about the 
town, to be brought to him, before whom he now laid 
out the necessity of raising some more force for securing 
the quiet of Scotland: he only asked their 
they should be paid. Sharp very readily said the money 
raised Ly the fining was not yet disposed of ; 
posed the applying it to that use. 
so it was resolved on. 
who were come up with their 
pointed of their last hopes of being recomper 
their 
Sharp, at which they were out of measure enraged, and 
charged him with it 
published it so openly that he durst not contradict him. 
Many to whom he had denied that he knew anything of 
the matter, and called that advice diabolical invention, 
affirmed it to the king. 
complete his disgrace with the king, got many of his 
letters which he had writ to the Presbyterians after the 
time in which the king knew that he was n« gotiating 
for Episcopacy, in which he had continued to protest 


advice how 


so he pro- 
sed this, 
Cavaliers, 
pretensions, were disap- 
i sed for 
sufferings. The blame of all this was cast upon 


None op 
And by that means th 


He denied it boldly, but the king 


And the Lord Lauderdale, to 


with what zeal he was soliciting their concerns, not 

without dreadful imprecations on himself if he was pre- 

varicating with them, and laid these before the king, so 

that the AUG looked upon him as one of tl 
” 


men. 


worst of 


R. M. Spence, F.R.H.S. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Avtnors or Books Waytep §, ix, 229,)— 
Brill, near Dorton Spa: a Poetical Shet h, was written 
d school- 
He died about 
W. D. Macray, 

ix. 189, 239.) 

The Post-Captain.—I find at the latter reference that 


this work is thought to have been written by Dr. Moore, 
author of Zeluco. 
speak confidently that that is incorrect. 
that it has been attributed to him, but I have been 
assured by my father that there was not the least truth 
in the assertion. 


As a grandson of Dr. Moore I can 
I am aware 


J. C. 


Avtnors or Quotations Wantep §, ix. 


189.)— 


““O world, as God has made it, all is beauty,” &c. 


These lines are from Robert Browning's poem, The 
Guardian Angel: a Picture at Funo. 


Frepx. Rue. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


English Gram Historical and Analytical. By 
Joseph Gostwick. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Gostwick brings a wide induction of examples 
from the most varied forms and periods of English 
literature to bear upon the illustration of his text, which 
in itself forms a considerable body of rules, exceptions, 
and examples likely to be of great value to the teacher 
and the advanced student. For elementary purposes 
we should think it too elaborate, unless in the hands of 
a well-trained teacher, able to boil down his materials in 
the course of instruction. And we should hope that 
such a teacher would be able to correct the somewhat 
hazy views of early British history which Mr. Gostwick 
suggests in his introduction, where he appears to think 
that the Roman province of Britain was “governed by 
a Roman army.” That Roman law penetrated into 
Britain, that Roman municipia and colonies were esta- 
blished there, that Koman arts and science flourished 
there—in a word, that Roman civilization was introduced 
wherever the Roman eagles advanced, Mr. Gostwick 
appears quietly but firmly to ignore. On the other 
hand, he is very strenuous in his assertion that “ from 
the time of Alfred” (or, as it is put in another place, 
“from the time of -Elfric”) “to the present one lan- 
guage has been always spoken by the people.” If Mr. 
Gostwick were to test this statement by giving out a 
passage from Alfred’s Orosius or lfric’s Homilies, to be 
done without reference to books, we think he might see 
cause to estimate the extent of the changes produced by 
Romance infusions more highly than he does at present. 
We cannot say that we like “E. I.” and “E. II.” to 
represent what used to be called Old English, or Anglo- 
Saxon, and Middle English, nor yet such formule as 
“ Present and Past Progressive”; but we appreciate the 
value to students of Mr. Gostwick’s careful analysis of 
the varying influence of the Northern, Midland, and 
Southern dialects over the idioms of the existing English 
language, and we are sure that his book will amply 
repay the study required to master it. 

Lessing's Fables. 
(Rivingtons. ) 
RESTLEssLY moving from place to place, from Berlin 
to Breslau, from Hamburg to Wolfenbiittel, sharply 
criticizing his neighbours wherever he went, Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing made his mark upon the literature of 
his native land alike by the keenness of his satire and 
the weight of his polemical mallet, which he brought 
heavily to bear upon conventionality and imitation. 
Mr. Storr has found Lessing’s fables very useful as a 
German primer, and he now introduces them, in a con- 
venient form, arranged with a view to the graduation of 
difficulties, and accompanied by short notes and a ylos- 
sary, as well as an introduction embodying the pith of 
Lessing's teaching on the subject of fables. In his glos- 
sary Mr. Storradds the useful feature of cognate English 


ar, 


Ldited, with Notes, by F. Storr, B.A. 


words, prefaced by the abbreviation “ et.,” to fy 
etymological connexion. We should, however, have | 
thought it preferable to have used “cf.,” as they are 


often subjects for comparison rather than assignment of 
direct etymological kinship. And we question whether 
a boy is not likely to be puzzled rather than helped by 
such a combination as “ ¢¢. lay, laity, lewd,” to illustrate 
Leute, and “ et. to loaf,” as illustrating ‘‘ /aufen, to run,” 
if he is not in the hands of a very careful master. 

Sir Georce Scort.—It is with deep regret 
that we record the great loss which Art in this 
country has sustained by the death of Sir George 


Gilbert Scott. He died suddenly on Wednesday mornj 
at his residence in South Kensington, at the an 
sixty-five, having received every distinction which could 
reward a successful professional career. Notwithstand. 
ing his numerous and absorbing engagements, Sir Gilbert 
found time to send us occasional communications, whigh 
were always welcome to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 


Wr understand that immediately after Easter g 
choice private collection, rich in caricatures, etchings 
and illustrated books by the late George Cruikshank, 
will be offered for sale at Sotheby's. The collection 
contains many etchings and woodcuts signed by George 
Cruikshank, but not hitherto known to be his, ale 
several pieces of vocal music, the title-pages of which 
were designed and engraved by him; among these will 
be found the Great Gobble Gobble, believed to be unique, 

Messrs. Retves & Turner are about to publish Mg 
Life and Times of James Catnach (late of the Seven 
Dials), Ballad-Monger, edited by Charles Hindley, The 
number of copies issued will be limited. 


PMotices to Correspontents. 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


Apusa.—St. Aidan, who is commemorated on Aug. 31, 
was a native of Ireland,and a monk of Hij, the great 
monastery which his countryman, St. Columba, had 
founded. He became a bishop, and fixed his see in the 
isle of Lindisfarne. His death took place on Aug. 3], 
651. Butler also mentions another St. Aidan, Bishop of 
Mayo, commemorated in the Irish Calendary on Oct. 2), 
who died in 768. 

L. H.—John Gother, the son of Presbyterian parents, 
was a convert to the Church of Rome when quite & 
youth, and became a priest. He was born at South 


} ampton, and died at sea on his way to Lisbon on Oct. 2 
11704 
704. 


A Papist Misrepresented and Represented is his 
chief work 

T. C. Row1artr asks for the name of a good set of 
notes or comments upon the Jdylls of the King or upon 
Tennyson's poems generally. [You should supply your 
self with the indexes to the respective volumes of 
“N. & Q.”; by their means you could solve many of 
your difficulties. ] 

A Corresponpent asks what is the earliest period at 
which one can find the name of Grant mentioned ia 
England and Scotland. 

F. F. G.—A note on the “ Prose Chronicles of England 
called the Brute,” by Sir Frederick Madden, will be 
found in “ N. & Q.,” 2™' 8. i. 1. 

Frep. W. Foster.—We shall be glad to have your lista, 
Your former query was answered ante, p. 240. 

A Younc Naturantst should address his query # 
Science Gossip (Hardwicke, Piccadilly). 

TrutH,—No charge; but your reply has been ante 
cip ated. See cute, p. 234. 

Rh. M. Spexce.— Next week. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return come 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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